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increase of 6 per cent. gross and 134 net. Dividend 2}¢ per | known by any one but himself. Why? Because of the 
cent.—Northern Pacific, half year to December 31, shows | ™ethods of handling material. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news | 
tems of the week. These items will be found in detail in | 


‘their appropriate columns. 


MEETINGS NExT WEEK.—Rochester & Ontario Belt in | 
New York. 

ELEecTIoNs.—Central, of Georgia, H. B. Hollins, First 
Vice-President.—Chicago, Lake Geneva & Pacific, Jobn E. 
Burton, President.—Chicago, Oquawka & Kansas City, John 


Blandina, Secretary and Treasurer.—Denison, Bonham & 
New Orleans, Capt. S. B. Allen, President.—G eorgia Pacific 
sol. I. Y. Sage, General Manager.—Newburg, Dutchess & 
Connecticut, John A. Shultz, President; William R. Wells, 
Secretary; C. L. Kimball, Superintendent.—New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, Henry Monett, General Passenger 
Agent.—New York, Lake Erie & Western, John W. Cloud, 
General Manager.—Ontario & Quebec, E. B. Osler, 
President; W. C. Van Horne, Vice-President; C. Drink- 
water, Secretary and Treasurer.—Schuylkill Navigation Co., 
Frederick Fraley, President; Richard Wilkins, Treasurer; 
F. T. Hallowell, Secretary.—South Florida: Wilbur McCoy, 
Auditor.—Vincennes & New Albany, Edward W. Watson, 
President; George Friedman, Vice-President; N. F. Dalton, 
Secretary; Charles F, Berrian, Attorney; N. P. Hobart, 
Engineer.—Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, William Orr, Com- | 
mercial Agent.—Wheeling & Lake Erie, George F. Forrest, | 
President; D. E. Garrison, Vice-President; M. D. Woodford, | 
General Manager.—Worcester & Hudson, John Gilman, | 
Presidest; Luman T. Jefts, Vice-President. 

PERSONAL. —Died: Hon, William B. Heywood. 

Eanninos.—For January 31, roads report gross earnings, 
all showing increases for the month. | 

TRaAFFIC.—Anthracite tonnage for January, 1,928,676; 
Eastern bituminous, 1,060,774 ; coke, 351,547 tons.—Cot- | 
ton receipts interior markets, 63,063 ; seaports, 130,753 
bales. Cotton in sight to Feb. 4 was 5,552,154 bales. 

CHANGES AND EXTENsIoNS.—Canadian Pacific extends its 
line across the northern wilderness of Maine.—Chicago, Rock 
island & Pacific will extend road through Southern Kansas} 
into Mexico.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will extend line | 
in Missouri.—Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw will open direct 
communication between Toledo, O., and Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
Grape Creek road will be extended to St. Louis, Mo.—Gulf, | 
Colorado & Santa Fe will be extended from Cleburne, 
Tex., to Weatherford.—Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & At- | 
lantic will begin work at once on bridge across River St. 
Mary, Mich.—Pontiac & Pacific Junction contemplates ex- 
tension to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to connect with Northern 
Pacific.—Rom3, Watertowa & Ogdensburg begins work on 
the Vincent Place extension in Rochester, N. Y. 

LEASES, SALES, ETC.—Denver Circl: sold toa New York | 
syndicate.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will lease the 
right of way over the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific from St, 
Peters, Mo., into St. Louis.—Minnesota & Northwestern) | 
Lilinois line, is leased to the Minnesota Division for 999 years. 
—Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, Western Division. will be 
transferred to the new company on March 1.—Terre Haute 
& Peoria makes a second payment on the old Ilinois Midland 
property of $600,000. 

FORECLOSURES AND R£ORGANIZATIONS.—Cincinnati & 
Southwestern will be sold under foreclosure.—Fitchburg 
assumes management of Troy & Greenfield.—Indianapolis, 
Decatur & Springfield will be sold under foreclosure.—Lake 
erie & Western transferred to Samuel Thomas, Purchaser 
at foreclosure sale. 

New CoMPANIES ORGANIZED.—Bellingham Bay Railway 
& Navigation Co. files articles of incorporation at Seattle, 
Washington Terr.—Hillsboro Branch files articles of incor- 
poration at Madison, Wis.—Perry County R. R. Co. obtains | 
a charter in Pennsylvania.—St. Louis, Wichita, Hays City | 
& Southwestern obtains a charter at Topeka, Kas.- Worces- 
ter & Hudson organized at Boston, Mass. 

REPORTS AND FINANCIAL.—Atlantic & Pacific for 1886 








| I, a busy man working for an 


| the character and extent of its property and 
| however, more likely to exceed than to fall short of tive hun- | 


gain of 9 per cent. gross and 8 net; surplus over charges 
$826,920. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia; 
court decides against this company in the $3,000,000 fore- | 
closure suit brought by M. D. Martin and T. D. Locke, as trus™ 
tees.—Buffalo Freight Committee increases rates on coal, salt 
and cement.—Canadian Pacific shopsat Yale, B. C.,consumed | 
by fire.—Central Traffic Association Executive Committee 
hold a meeting in Cleveland, O.—Chesapeake, Obio & South- 
western applies to New York Stock Exchange to list 
$3,885,000 second-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds.—Fort 


| Worth & Denver City will be consolidated with the 


Denver, Texas & Gulf.—Grand Trunk applies for an injunc- | 
tion to prevent the Canadian Pacific building parallel to their | 
Sault Ste. Marie extension.—Iowa Central appoints commit- | 
tee for reorganization.—Kansas City & Southern is sued for 
breach of contract in the sum of $75,000.—Montreal, Port- | 
land & Boston Company’s books seized by the Hatton — 
party.—New York Arcade Co. is sustained by Supreme 
Court decision in suit brought by Broadway property owners. 
—Pennsylyania road is sued for $300,000 for infringing the 
Miller car coupling patent.—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & | 
Southern will pay $250,000 back taxes into the Arkansas | 
State Treasury.—Schuylkill Navigation Co. holds a meeting | 
in Philadelphia.—Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon will place | 
mortgage for $1,600,000 on its property in order to complete | 
the line.—Trunk Line Executive Committee restore west_/ 
bound rates from Boston and Philadelphia.—Accident at 
White River Junction, Vt., with great loss of life. 








The Handling of Railway Supplies. 
{From a forthcoming Treatise on the Subject by Marshall M. 
Kirkman.) 


(copyriGHT 1887.) 
(Me. Krrkman’s Booxs.—The question is asked me daily, how 
other, fiad time to write books in 
addition to my regular work. The question is pertinent, and I 


| wish toanswerit here. All my writings up to this time have re- 


ferred to my business, and have had for their purpose the advance- 
ment of the interests of my employer If he has derived no 
benefit therefrom, then I have simply fallen into the mistake 
made by so many railroad men of over-estimating my services in 
his behalf. And in reference to the immediate scope of my writ- 
ings, they are intended, itis proper to say, whol y for the young | 
and advancing class among railroad men; for those who lack op- 
portunities of learning; for those who desire to know the subtle- 


| ties of railroad affairs yet are preveoted by their restricted posi- 


tion. The interests of railway companies require the widest dif- 
fusion of knowledge among this class, but unfortuoately, there 
are no present opportunities by which it may be acquired- except 
as they pick it up piecemeal, here and there. These books are 
intended, s» far as their limited scope applies, to supply this de- 
ficiency. The managers of railways have no wants in this direc- 
tion, and I have never been able to write fre that I thought 
worthy their regard. The great talent an oppartuclty of this 
class make their knowledge cosmopolitan: make them teachers; 
the natural exponents of railway policy and practices. I have 
noticed, bowever, that the general knowledge of railway affairs | 
possessed by managers had a teudency to make its expositi n ap- 
pear to them unnecessary, a work of supererogation. This is the 
natural error that men fall into whose appetite is losing its elas- 
ticity through uver-use or lack of exercise, the error of successful | 
men, of men whose auibition is gratified, They forget thit the | 


| stale platituies of to-day were t» them the hidden mysieries of 


yesterdiy; that what 1s common-place to them. is the source of 
the liveliest curiosity to their less favored brethren.—M. M. K.) 
In order to bring the subject that I = se to discuss within 
the space I can devote to it, I ll restrict myself to a | 
particular kind of railway property, namely, the supplies 
that are necessary in the operation of these enterprises. ese 
supplies constitute personal property, nevertheless they are | 
in the nature of a permanent, fixed investment. They have 
a current value in the market, yet they are not available as 
an asset (except in the sense that the right of way of a rail- 
road is an asset), for the reason that a property cannot be 
operated without them any more than it can be operated 
without a track. They are, therefore, to be viewed from the 
standpoint of the latter. They cannot be disposed of and can- 
not be slightly diminished in amount. The custom in regard 
to the disposition of this description of assets is not uniform. 
It is not the practice in America as a rule, to capitalize these 
investments. The reason of this mission is that the amount 
is fluctuating, and in the early history of every enterprise the 
sum is small and its future dimensions so difficult to be calcu- 
lated that its importance is overlooked and disregarded. The 
amount of material that it is necessary for a company to 
keep on band to meet current wants depends largely upon 
business. It is, 


dred dollars per mile of road. If the business of a company 
is large it would greatly exceed this sum; moreover, if it is 
necessary to keep on hand a large supply of fuel, the amount 
invested will be increased to that extent. The estimate of 


| five handred dollars per mile is based on the supposition that 


a —— is able to procure fuel from month to month as re- 

quired, and that it does not keep on hand more than a 

month’s supply. 
The cost of railway supplies on hand, owned by the various 


shows gain of 200 per cent. in passenger business.—Chicago, | limes, represents an enormous sum, and probably approx- 
Burlington & Quincy for 1886 shows gain of 0.6 per —_ ais <= yy ——. ang — rty? What safe- 
cent. gross and 3.1 net.—Chicago & West Michigan for | guards on tauee around it to spore ten. deterioration, 
1886 shows gain of 7}¢ per cent. gross and 6 net. Divi-| misappropriation, or wasteful use? These questions I can-| 
dends, 2}¢ per cent.—Delaware & Hudson Canal Co, for | not hope to answer, except partially. Tne subject is too large | 
1886 shows increase of 5 per cent. gross, and 1 net. Surplus | be compassed within a single interview. Its full elucida- 


| tion must represent the wisdom and experience of many men, 
equals 4.8 per cent. on stock.—Delaware, Lackawanna & | and will bo, therefore, a work of time. oventieien. shall 
Western leased lines in New York, quarter ending Dec. 31, describe, so far as my knowl and limited time will per- 


show increase of 11 per cent. gross and 7 net.—Danver & | mit, sume of the things it is desirable should be more generally 


The amount of material at any designated point is, toa 
certain extent, an unknown quantity. The methods of stor- 
ing and disbursing are so imperfect that absolute precision, 
as in the case of cash, is impossible. Hence, if there is a sur- 

us or deficiency when the inventory is taken, it is adjusted 
n the accounts without remark, unless excessive or peculiar. 
The rule, therefore, that governs in the case of cash does not 
apply with regard to material. Itis probable that those in 
charge of material are quiet as honest as those who handle 
cash, but the property intrusted to their care is subject to 


| certain extraneous influences that cash is happily free from. 


This fosters improvidence, carlessness of thought and action 
in connection with it, and while any known offence is 
punished, discovery is not absolutely sure as it isin the case 
of loss or misappropriation of rg 4 This is demoralizing. 
Tt makes men forget or ignore the fact that prope of this 
nature has the same value to a company as cash and that its 
destruction or improper use is equally disastrous. 

In order to secure necessary pond any saf rds in the 
handting of material, we must er it from the standpoint 
of value solely. ‘To misappropriate or waste it must be 
esteemed the same as the misappropriation or loss of money. 
Its deterioration through lack of proper care must be looked 
upen the same as any other offence against good business 
usage. Its loss must be thought the same as the loss of 
money. It is no exaggeration to say that a cashier who 
would use a drawer that contained cracks through which 
more or less of his money was lost, or that was too small to 
accommodate the supply, or who stored bis surplus cash on 
window sills and in c entries, would be considered im- 
provident in his methods of business. The losses that trans- 
pire in connection with the material of a company that are 
avoidable, within just and limits, are as inexcus- 
able as the loss of money would be under the circumstances 
named. The ity that exists between the care of 
property and the care of money is almost ludicrous, rot on] 
upon railroads but everywhere else. Our money we watc 
with unceasing vigilance; when we receive it we count and 


| recount it, examining 1t meanwhile with eye and tooth. 


While it is in our possession we store it in costly vaults and in 
safes at once the pride of the safe man and the despair of 
burglars. When we pay it out we count and recount it as 
before, and at the close of each day particularize our pay- 
ments and sum up that which we have on hand with t 
utmost precision, lest a penny should have escaped, or a surplus 
pay. somehow or otber, have crept into our possession. 
his care is not exaggerat+d. It is the result of experience, 
of necessary precaution. Whatare the practicesin regard 
to material? Is the same provision made for it that the 
merchant and manufacturer practice? Hardly! We en- 
deavor to inspect it when it is received, but in consequence of 
the lack of proper facilities for handling many counterfeits 
are palmed off uvon us. When received, we do not place it 
in costly vaults or safes, nor even behind oaken doors or 
carefully barred windows. The smaller articles we place in 
what we call a storeroom. This storeroom is, however, in 
many cases, nothing more or less than a few shelves loosely 
constructed in a round-house, or a partition thrown across a 
corner thereof, without adequaté locks or bolts. If the sup- 
ply of material is large, a special room is assigned. But this 
room, in the majority of cases, is much too small, and its in- 
ternal arrangements illy my to its purpose. Whatever 
its character, we use it only to store small supplies. The 
reat bulk of the material lies scattered about the various 
uildings and yards. Some of it is waiting to be used on the 
morrow ; some of it bas been ‘‘ stranded,” so to speak, await- 
ing the attention of the storekeeper. It is more or less scat- 
tered in any event, because there is no convenient place pro- 
vided for it. All of it is suffering more or less deterioration. 
Some of it is partially destroyed. Some of it wholly ruined 
while the more volatile oils impregnate the earth with their 
moist drippings, and perfume the air with their offensive 
odors. The picture is not exaggerated. Thereare, of course, 
exceptions. I have in mind store-bouses constructed recently 
in the light of our experience and known wants that are in 
every way adequate. These are tbe exceptions, however. 
The blame does not attach to the railroad managers of to- 
day. It long ante-dates our time. Innumerabie rvasons 
tend to perpetuate it, The scant thought devoted to the 
subject originally by those who planned our shoys and 
depots of supply strike the observer with amazement. If, 
when we paid money into a bank, it were necessary for the 
teller to crawl over a contiguous counter, through an open 
window, past a long line of men engaged in various occupa- 
tions, in order to reach his money drawer, we should say that 
the bank was poorly planned, if economy in its working and 
safety in the care of its funds were desirable. Yet the prac- 
tices in regard to the handling and storage of material in 
many instances is not any more surprising than the case 
cited. And what is more remarkable still, is that it excites 
neither surprise nor suggests correction. It is probable that 
the illy conceived, and more meanly executed, system of rail- 
roads for handling material grew out of the division of re- 
sponsibility primarily in regard to the matter. The system 
sprung up, like *‘ Topsy,” without method or forethought. 
Where our shops were planned by an engineer, it is probable 
that he was not called upon to make any provision whatever 
for supplies, or, if he was, the warehouse was inconveniently 
located. The rule has been to construct the store-houses out 
of remnants, not with reference to convenience of unloading, 
storing and disbursing, but rather with regard to an unoccu- 
pied spot, a’‘place apart, something *‘ remote, unfriended, mel- 
ancholy, slow!” While the most elaborate provision has 
been made for equipment and machinery, the store room for 
supplies has been forgotten or ignored. Nothing could ex- 
the commodious and convenient character of our ma- 
chine shops and roundhouses or the minute care that has been 
exercised to see that all the parts harmonize exactly with the 
use that isto be made of them. Every device by which 
economy of labor and the protecticn of the plant could be 
secured has been carefully considered, These are only neces- 
sary and proper precautions. The same standard of excel- 
lence should have been observed in regard to the supply 
stores. The standard should be the standard of private prac- 
tice. 
It does not require any extended or technical knowledge of 





Rio Grande Western for 1886 shows gain of 3 per cent. [ Cera Seer Sea Seay Cog eNey ee ay aay 


gross and 13 net. Surplus over charges, $94,798.—Gra nd 
Rapids & Indiana for 1886 shows gain of 634 per cent. gross 
and 23% net. Surplus over interest, $31,222.—Huntingdon 
& Broad Top for 1886 shows increase of 24 per cent. 
gross and 16 net.—Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
for 1886 shows decrease of 0,3 per cent. gross, but gain 
of 7.6 net. Dividends, 8 per cent. on preferred and 
4 on common stock.—Long Island, quarter ending 
Dec. 31, shows gain of 4'¢ per cent. gross and 0!¢ net.—Louis_ 
ville & Nashville, half year to Dac. 31, shows gain of 12 per 
cent. grossand 20 net.—Maryland Central for 1883 shows 
decrease of 8 per cent. gross, but increase of 109 per cent. 
net.—Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western for 1886 shows in- 
crease of 70 per cent. gross and 132!¢ net.—New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, quarter enling Des. 31, shows 


| omissions and correct my mistakes. | railway affairs to teach us that the same care should be ob- 
| The supplies of a company represent cash. It costs cash to served to protect railway supplies that a provident merchant 
replace them. They should, therefore, be guarded with | uses to protect similar merchandise. To the extent that this 
| equal intelligence. This is not usual ; the reason is that the 18 neglected. we are remiss.* The occasion of this remissness 
| use rather taan the value of the merchandise is considered. | may excuse it, but it does not alter the conditions ; to say that 
| L€ a company loses a pac of money, the fact is bemoaned | it is the result of lack of forethought and not of design, of in- 
| by a whole continent = > associated press recognizes its , experience and not of deliberate improvidence, does not make 
| importance ; the telegraph resounds with its details ; local the loss any less. We ought not to ex however, the same 

reporters exert themselves to ascertain lars; the de- high standard that the merchant exhibits. His intelligence is 
| linquent is publiely reprimanded, very hkely disgraced. If | heightened by the instinct of ownership ; the instinct of hered- 
| the money is stolen, myriads of detectives oy up their ears ——_—— 

in anticipation of the reward. If the of a railroad is * The trathfulness of this picture will, 1 think, be recognized. 
| discovered to have embezzled a few dol rs, the whole official It is wholly general. Indeed,I1 may say in this connection, that 
| staff trembles with suppressed indignation and no stone is | nothing said in this book, or indeed iu any book or pamphlet 
left unturned to secure a return of the money and the dis- that I have ever written, has other than a general application, is 


issal to ¢ ‘intended to meet other than genera! conditions, wherever these 
= of the delinquent. This is not the rule in regard to genera conditions are recognized, therefore. they may be accept- 
ed as common, though not necessarily universal; they are never 





| material. Itis probable that such losses in the maj ol of | 
cases, are not known at all, even by those imm in | in avy sense personal or peculiar are not iotended to have 
charge. If the loss occurs through the improvidence or neg- | any particular application to properties, places, times, or men. 
ect of a store-keeper or person in charge, certainly it is never M. M. K. 
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ity ; the instinct that one merchant bands down to another. 
ose who operate railroads have not the habits of merchants, 
nor their personal incentive. This does not imply that they 
knowingly or wilfully omit any precaution or violate any law 
of ethics. The standard of morality among them is, probably, 
quite as high as it is among merchants. It is, however. less 
effective in its methods, that is all. 

In individual cases great progress has been made in the 
manner of handling material; particular companies have 
given the matter elaborate thought and fit expression. These | 
are the exceptions. Moreover, proper provision is, in many | 
cases, impossible at the present time. The room is lacking or 
the arrangement of shop buildings prevent it. Originally. | 
the considerable cost that a store-house involved, rendered it | 
expedient to get along without it, and seemed to excuse the 
neglect to make provision for one afterward This is the 
reason why we are without store houses today where we 
should have them, or why they are located with so little in- | 
telligence or so little adaptability to their use. That such | 
economy was not justified, no matter what the circumstances * 
of the case might have beep, no one familiar with the subject | 
need be told, but unfortunately criticism avails nothing. In | 
the inception of our present great companies, the poverty that | 
enveloped them knew neither time nor utility, and it sacri- 
ficed in its improvidence, both present and future. That the 
saving on the outlay would have abundantly justified the 
apparent extravagance we now know. But no criticism can 
remedy the inherent evils that follow the original neglect. 
They are irreparable. Intelligent study of the subject may, | 
however, it is hoped, ameliorate the conditions, even at this | 
late day, and it is the belief that this is so that suggests refer- | 
ence to the subject here. 

Not the least of the losses that a company suffers through 
improper methods of storing its material, is the demoraliza- 
tion that it engenders, the suggestion it affords the unstable 
to appropriate that which they see so lightly esteemed ; of the 
improvident use of material that is seemingly of so little | 
value; of the disposition it inculcates to multiply losses by 
ever-increasing neglect; of the imperfect knowledge of the | 

yon hand that it engenders; of the excessive orders | 
that must grow out of this ignorance; cf the impossibility of | 
enforcing proper responsibility in the disbursement of mate 
rial; of the lack of care in sorting and disposing of old mate- 
rial; and, finally, of the loss of personal responsibility it en- | 
genders. 

No compan 


can be so poor as to justify neglect to make | 
roper provision for handling its supplies, to protect them | 
co the elements, to throw around them such safeguards as 
are necessary to prevent their loss or improvident use. For | 
those articles that have a general current value, such as cop- | 
per, brasses, and tools, secure store-houses must be provided | 
with every needed facility. For oilsand kindred substances, | 
capacious tanks should be provided, in which they may be | 
securely stored, and from whence they may be drawn | 
without waste or unnecessary labor as needed. For bulky | 
articles that cannot be carried away surreptitiously, simple | 
are all that is needed. For old material and scrap, 
room is needed first, for assorting, and afterwards for pro- 
tection and security. Provision for storing should, in fact, 
be such as an owner would provide under like conditions. 
The value is the same, the risk that attends neglect the same, 
the cost of replacement the same. This is not only true in 
regard to the supplies about the general shops and round- 
. houses, but it is also true in regard to the material that is 
scattered along the line, whether new or old. Every section 
should not only have a place in which to store its tools, but it 
should have a secure place in which to store supplies and 
worn-out material. It is necessary to save them from loss 
and depreciation, but it is also needed to enable the foreman 
in charge to render an intelligent account of the same. 








Derailment of Steam-Heated Cars, Fredonia, N. Y. 


The engraving which we publish herewith is from a photo- 
graph (taken soon after the accident) of the position of the 
combination car as it lay after being thrown from the track 
by a broken switch-rod on the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh road, Jan. 6. The-accident occurred at Fredonia, 


ILMENT Ot STEAM-HEATED CARS AT FREDONIA, 


) was derailed first, and, following the side track, had its 


N.Y. 


their occasional _little idiosyncrasies in the crematory line, 


| direction sharply turned to one side, so that when it stopped | wi} profit by it. 


it stood at an angle of about 45 degrees with the main track. 
| It apparently helped to pull the combination car over on its 
side, as shown in the engraving. The chief interest in the 
case centres in the peculiar way in which the doors and the 
stove of the combination car behaved; and a look at the 
circumstances readily confirms the view expressed by com- 
petent witnesses that but for the fact that steam heat (the 
Martin system) was in use on the train (in place of stoves 
which were still in the cars, but disused), the cars must have 
been burned. 

The partition between the passenger and baggage com- 
partments was about midway of the car, and close to it on 
the passenger side, in the corner, which in the engraving is 
on the upper side, stood’the ordinary cast-iron stove bolted 





Vertical 


Spindle Milling Machine. 
Made by the Brown & SuHarpe Mfy. Co., Providence, R. I. 


down; and its contents, consisting of cold ashes and half 
burned coal, were precipitated to the other (lower) side of the 
car ; so it requires no stretch of imagination to believe that 
a lively fire would have been very promptly kindled if the 
coals had been burning. In the baggage compartment were 
two men ; and, curiously, the outside end door and the free 
sidedoor were both warped or blocked in some way so that 
they could not be opened. The men got out by kicking 
through the door into the passenger compartment 
(close to the stove), and a consideration of the sub- 
stantial manner in which car doors are generally made 
may well give color to the statement that ten minutes elapsed 
before the prisoners got free. Of course, various circum- 
stances might have conspired to save the men even if there 
had been a fire, but the lesson is plain enough, nevertheless, 
and it is to be hoped that those who still love the ancient 
stove for its unpretending manners, and hug it affectionately 





N. Y., and the descriptions indicate that the car behind this 





for the good it has done, and those ‘who dwell complacently 
on the fact that cars are very safe places to be in, in spite of 











Vertical Spindle Milling Mach!ne. 


The accompanying illustration shows a machine recently 
introduced by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., of Providence, 
R. Tf. 

This machine, for many of the operations of milling, has 
some conveniences over those having a horizontal spindle, as 
the work can often be both more conveniently placed in posi- 
tion and more easily seen. 

It is, of course, especially suited for the various operations 
of milling which can be done with an end or face mill, the 
work being held upon the platen, and the spindle standing 
vertically, the operator can plainly see and guide the work; 
and follow any irregularity of outline of any raised surfaces 
to be milled. 

The platen is 36 in. long and 12 in. wide, with tee slots for 
convenience of holding work, and has hand or automatic 
longitudinal movement of 36 in., and a transverse movement 
of 12 in. in either direction. 

The spindle has long and large bearings, with means of ad- 
justment for wear. It has a hole throughout its length | 
through which a bolt is passed for holding the arbors. The 
end of spindle at its lowest point is 11¢ in. from platen, and 
at its highest 15 in., the adjustment being made by the rais. 
ing of the column, a fine adjustment being obtained by a 
graduated collar nut reading to thousandths of an inch. It 
has three belt and three gear speeds, which, with two speed, 
of counter, makes twelve speeds. 

The feed is automatic at will. in either direction, stopping 
automatically at any required point, and has six changes for 
each speed of spindle. 

The weight of the machine complete is about 3,300 Ibs. 











The Gravity Lock Car Seal. 


The accompanying iJlustrations represent a form of car 
seal that has been lately introduced by the Gravity Car Lock 
and Seal Co., of New York. This lock is in use on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and is, we understand, giving 
much satisfaction. 

The construction is simpleand is easily understood from 
the accompanying drawings. The pin is made of malleable 
cast iron, and has a hollow shank. A plug of rubber and 
two balls are placed in the hollow, the lower part of 
which is closed by an iron plug, which prevents the balls 
falling out. The end of the shank of the pin is then ham- 
mered down over the plug, and keeps itin place. The tapered 
appearance of the lower portion of the pin as shown in the 
illustration is produced by being thus closed to retain the 
plug. Avslot is milled through the pin, and a piece of hoop 
iron 5 in. by 7s in. thick is inserted through the slot beneath 
the small balls, see fig. 2. The balls are thus forced up 
against the rubber, which, being compressed, shoots the balls 
downward into the peculiar slot in the hoop iron, which is 
thus locked in placeand.cannot be dislodged without break- 
age, see fig. 3. This piece of hoopiron, which is shown in 


fig. 4, forms the seal. 
Fig. 1 shows the position of the pin and seal when a can is 
sealed. 
The view, fig. 5, is a cross section through the pin and seal, 








and. shows clearly how the balls lock the seal and prevent its 
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Fig. 2. 


GRAVITY CAR SEAL. 


withdrawal. As at first made but one ball was used, but this 
could be jerked upward by a blow on the bottom of the pin 
and the seal could be withdrawn before the ball could again 
fall through the slot. With the present construction the two 
balls when jerked upward both start together, and as they 
cannot both get through the slot at the same time, ené tTe- 
mains behind and locks the seal. Generally, however, both 





Fig. 5. 
would strike the top of the enlarged portion of the slot in the 
seal and fall again together. 

A round hole can be made in one end of the seal so that it 
can be strung on a wire with other seals. The initials of the 
road and any other marks can be stamped upon the other end 
of the seal. 

When it is desired to enter a car sealed with this device, 
the seal is broken with a sharp blow struck down on the let- 
tered end of the seal. 


It would appear _eoeeee to remove the seal without 
breakage, even if the plug in the bottom of the pin could be 


withdrawn. 








’ French Experiments on Riveting. 


Mr. Considére has given in the Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées the results of a series of experiments on the addi- 
tional strength obtained in riveted connections by the 
frictional resistance—adhesion—caused by the shrinking of 
the rivets. 

In the first table, given below, the r.vets were placed in 
drilled or punched holes somewhat larger than their own 
diameter, a washer plate with a hole of the rivet diameter 
being superposed on each side to secure a good hold of the 
rivet on the plate. 






eyo y elie oe ey 
ing slip. ng rupture. 
Per Per sq. 
No. in. in. of 
of Total rivet Total 
Rivet holes. test. Ibs. section Tbs 


19,360 19,933 22,418 

16.236 16,720 22,198 

11,264 11,600 16,028 
DOIN, oc cocec ccs 16,086 

4 14,784 15.290 12,705 

Punched }¥ in. and § 5 13310 13714 23,606 

reamed to }§ in..../ 6 15,500 17.000 21,054 


Average... ........ 15,414 

Punched, upper edge({ 7 18,700 19,272 24,200 
against smooth sur-~ 8 16.900 17,447 19,690 
'B0D.....-..6 coors 1.9 16,852 17357 21'6u4 


Average........- 18,029 


1 
Drilled }§ in. diam... 2 
3 


Punched, upper edges {10 20,108 20,714 19,250 
against each cine 1L 21,384 22,029 22,792 
12 19,800 20,400  20:350 
Average.......... 21,047 
Punched, smooth sur-{13 17.600 18,129 20,790 
faces togehter ...... 14 17,688 .2 21,296 
a 16 8, 18,586 19,250 39,671 


Average.......... 18,329 42,143 








Fig. 4. 





In the above table only the moment when slipping began, 
as noted by a mark on the edge of the plates, and the ulti- 
mate resistance of the rivet were noted; but in the next three 
tables the relative amount of slip under different pressures: 
and at different riveting heats, were noted, the results being 
very interesting, as showing the advantage of a decidedly 
low temperature of rivet in securing adhesion. The slipping 
in these latter experiments was read from a scale and pointer 
which exaggerated the actual movement 100 times. 

In the first two tables the rivets and pins were all cut 
out of the same bar of No. 5 Creusot iron 11-32 in. in 
diameter. 

The rivets used in getting the last- table were all of the 
same iron, giving by the tests of tensile strength resistances 
per square inch of 56,520, 55,810, 57,368 Ibs. per square 
inch, and elongations of 20, 26 and 22 per cent., respect- 
ively. 

Instead of leaving the rough punched edge on the rivet- 
holes in the last three tables, the edges were carefully re- 
moved and the smooth surfaces brought together. 

In the last table it is noticable that with the large rivets, 
where the riveting pressure fellas low as 100,000 lbs. per 
square inch, the low heats did not_give as good results, and 
further experiments with small rivets and the same rivet 
pressure showed the same result, the obvious deduction being 
the advantage of low temperature and high pressures in these 
operations, so far as adhession is concerned. 


























PRESSURE RIVETING. 
Movements on each other of two plates united by i1-3z 
in, rivets headed at a temperature cf — 
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A further result of these observations was that a pressure- 
headed rivet should show wheu effectively riveted a lip of 
metal outside of the button proper fitting snugly down to the 
plate. Where the button finishes with a well rounded edges 
showing a gaping re-entrant angle at the plate it indicate*® 
either that the pressure was insufficient or that the metal 
was too cold for the pressure. 

M. Considére considers the greater adhesive power of 
rivets headed at low temperature well attained at the expense 
of the loss of ductility, which he himself has pointed out 
always results from hammer hardening at low temperatures. 

He says that it is, above all, adhesion which should be 
sought in rivets, but stultifies that statement by observing 
that with the usual] proportion of rivets to plate section, the 
plate would attenuate itself under strain so as to destroy all 
effect of adhesion before rupture. The desirable object 
would appear to be rather to proportion the rivet section 
closely to that of the plates, relying mainly on the pin resist- 
ance of the rivets, and not on their adhesion, and to avoid 
the hammer hardening, which would make the rivets pecu 
liarly dangerous under the shocks of rail joints, to which Mr. 
Considére has called attention. 

He admits the desirability of rapid riveting, and concedes 
the advantages of machine work on that account, as well as 
on account of the possibility of attaining through it the com- 
plete filling of the holes, which, with thick plates and large 
rivets, is absolutely impossible to hand work. 

He calls attention also to the much greater ease of insuring 
by inspection whether machine riveting has been properly 
done, since its excellence depends absolutely on two elements, 
the pressure used, and the heat at which the rivet was headed. 
The latter is easy to check from the color of the headed rivet, 
which is reddish if finished at a low temperature, and of a 
peculiar blue when worked at a very high temperature. 

A series of experiments made by M. Considére on the 
effeets of reversed pressures on rivets shows a remarkable in- 
crease of slipping each time that the pressure was turned in 
the opposite direction, viz., that the adhesion became enor- 
mously decreased after the first slip, and with a succession of 
reversed pressures of very limited number, the adhesion be- 
came absolutely nothing. 

In one of the experiments of this series the reversed press- 
ures were kept below the slipping point, and this obviously 
diminished the reduction of adhesion by reversion of pressure, 
but, as he observes, one cannot say from such li mited experi - 
ment that if the reversions were sufficiently multiplied the 


















































HAMMER RIVETING. 
Movements on arbitrary scale of plates held together by— 
Strain sus- A 3) in. rivet headed at temperature of— | A pin. 
tained per sq. bat cee ie The E 
in. of rivet, 
bs. 1 2 3. 4 5. 6. q. eo 4 | 
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0 270 030 0. 0.041 0.8-0 1.090 | 14.130 0 790 
0.350 200 0. 0.065 0.880 1120 | 1.260 0.920 
0.520 .420 0. 0.076 0.940 1.180 | 1.520 1.200 
0 300 .680 0. 0.076 1.000 1.200 1 590 1.660 
1,040 J .830 0.100 0,087 1.035 1.380 | 1.790 2.120 
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0.7 is the limit to which the rivet can slide without bending. 


R is the point of rupture of rivet. 
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same reduction of adhesion would not eventually take place 
even if the pressures were kept far below that sufficient to 
slip the plates with a single pressure. : 

It is to be regretted indeed that M. Considére did not pro- 
long his experiments in this direction, so important to the 
durability of swing-bridge members, for instance. 

So far as his experiments went, and indeed on the general 
consideration of the uncertainty of rivets remaining tight, 
the general practice of depending on the shearing strength of 
rivets and not on the adhesion of the plates caused by them 
seems entirely justified, and, therefore, as above remarked, 
the main consideration in riveting should be the filling of the 
holes and the conservation of the ductility of the rivets, 
which are best attained by great pressures and high riveting 
temperature. 
® M. Considére says that the rivetsin French bridges, having 
regard to the pressure on the walls of the rivet holes, are 
usually proportioned to be double in diameter the thickness 
of the thickest plate held, but this rule is limited by avoid- 
ance of too many different rivet sizes in the same work. 

On the. other hand, in French naval construction the rule 
followed is according to the thicknesses assembled, influenced 
by the necessity of tight joints in the hull and in boilers. 
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These dimensions are for rivets in single shear. For rivets 
in double shear it has been proposed to use diameters of one- 
half those for single shear. 

An interesting result of M. Considéres’ experiments is the 
fact that while punching seriously injures the strength of 
steel, the use of the drift-pin has decidedly the contrary 
effect, M.,Considére explains this on the assumption that 
the cause of: the weakness from punching is the incipient 
cracks produced around the hole and the violent straining of 
the fibres adjoining the same. Neither of these effects takes 
place in drifting, the metal being simply crowded up and 
made more compact. 

There is, however, in drifting an improper transfer of the 
strains on the material, so that reaming out the holes retains 
its position as the best method of correcting there eccentric- 
ty, and the sole defect of that process,—the enlargement of 
the hole over the size of the rivet,—is remedied by the swell- 
ing of the rivet in pressure riveting. 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Barrel Pier. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in renewing its old 
pile piers and wooden bridges, put in their places stone piers 
and iron bridges. Where the piers were on rock foundation 
they have remained in good condition, but where, as was 
largely the case in Iowa, rock foundations cannot be had, re- 
course was had to pile foundations, two feet in depth of con- 
crete being put in around the heads of the piles. 

The masonry carried up on these foundations has given a 





Fig. 2. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON | QUINCY BARREL PIER. 


great deal.of trouble by shaking to pieces under the vibra- 
tions of the trains, notwithstanding the very high class of 
the masonry, most of which was put up by day labor under 
the supervision of the company’s. own foremen. The cost of 
driving piles for the foundations was found to be very. high, 
as in many cases a track driver had to be used and had to be 
kept out of the wayof trains, which on a single track road 
doing a large business is a serious matter. The temporary 
work to carry trains was also found to be expensive, as a 
slow order could not be enforced against a full freight train 
that had to make a run for a hill, The work done at 
the bridge whose piers are illustrated in this number is an at- 
tempt to reduce the cost of foundations and to find a substi- 
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Fig.’ 1. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Barrel Pier. 


tute for masonry. The advantages tlaimed for the - wooden 
caissons are that they can be put in without interfering with 
traffic and that no time is lost by the men employed in sink- 
ing them, as they do not have to stop work to‘allow trains to 
pass. 

The caissons shown by figs. 1 and 2 aresunk by excavat- 
ing from the inside. If their own weight is not sufficient.to 
sink them they are forced down with jacks or loaded with the 
weight of the track and passing trains. The caissons ‘are 
filled with concrete up to the bottom of the lower I beam 
ring. Between the I beam rings sand filling is used, ~ Plank. 
ing is placed under the lower I beam ring and is intended to 
distribute some of the load over the surface of the concrete. 

On top of the wooden barrel sunk as above described is 
placed an iron frame, as shown by a general front elevation 
in fig. 8, and in more detail by the sections, elevations and 
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plans in figs. 4 and 5, on which iron frame the trusses for the 
bridge are seated. 

As soon as the wrought iron sub-pedestal is in place the 
upper part-of the caisson is filled with concrete, the ground 
in front of the caisson protected with rip-rap and a sufficient 
quantity of concrete put around outside of caissons to protect 
the timber. A stone or concrete retaining wail is built be- 
hind the caissons to retain the end of the bank. 

Piers of this kind were put in at bridge 345A in 1884, and 
have given satisfaction. : 

The design shown by our cuts is for bridge 342A, viz., th 
first bridge after the 342d mile post. 





Gontributions. 

Walking on the Railroad Track. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I notice that you rather poke fun at the Railroad Commis_ 
sioners of my native state for enunciating gravely the propo- 
sition ‘‘ that it is dangerous for people to walk upon the rail- 
road track.” 

Now I don’t quite see that they have done anything very 
ridiculous. All their future decisions as to accidents cannot 
contain as true and important an axiom, 

They have begun well, by trying at least to teach a great 
moral lesson which is much wanted. If people would only 
heed this warning, thousands of lives would be saved. The 
general public have a perfect and inexplicable, mania for 
walking on the track, while an old railroad man, like myself, 
hates nothing worse than to have to stumble over ties, with 
the chance of collision with a monster one thousand : times 
my weight. Put me on the footboard, and, if I do pitch into 
something, I have at least a chance. I can do the other fel- 
low some harm, even if I get hurt myself. But walking on the 
track, I haven’t a show. And I do hate an unequal contest. 
There is no fun in it, and that is just what is the matter with 
walking on the track. It is not an agreeable path if you es- 
cape, andif you get hit I suppose it is worse, but I have never 
been quite there, though near enough to give me a decided 
opinion on the subject. Walking on the track ought to be 
prohibited by law and punished by a week’s work cleaning 
car axle boxes, or washing out boilers, or some such light 
work as would cause the track-walker to pause and reflect 
before he did it a second time. A GREEN MovuntTAIN Boy. 

[Our correspondent seems to have misapprehended 
our remarks. If he will read them carefully, he will 
see that we commended the Vermont Commissioners 
for announcing a broad general principle, and for do- 
ing it in a manner at once clear and concise. What 
higher praise could an editor give ?—EpDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. ] 








Z Farrell’s Bandless Spring. —" 
GaInEs, Worcester, England. 
To, THE-Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

This form of spring illustrated in your issue of Der. 31, 
1888, is not quite new, as in a paper read by me before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Jan. 23, 1850, I de- 
scribed a simple form of bandless spring for coal and other 
wagons (freight cars). Very many thousands were applied 
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and with every success, effecting an economy in first cost 
and in weight. 

The invention later on was squashed by a regulation of the 
Midland Railway (fngland) that all coal wagon springs on 
private owner’s wagons working over the line should not be 
under a certain length. 

Dispensing with the band shortened the spring in its heav- 
iest part to that extent, hence theeconomy in cost and weight, 
When there was no longer an economy in first cost, the in- 
centive to push their use ceased, English railways then, as 
now, paying little attention to the question of dead weight in 
rolling stock. 

The paper above referred to, and also a supplementary 
paper read before the same institution on April 24, 1850, 
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Fig. 5. 


CHICAGO BURLINGTON & QUINCY BARREL PIER. 


spring making, and might be worth the perusal of your | 
‘readers, W. A. ADAMS. 








McKeen Car Coupler. 


Easton, Feb, 7, 1887. 

To THE EpIToR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

If I may. be allowed to refer to your criticisms of my letter 
n the last number of the Gazette, I would say that a practi- 
cal test of the merits of the two types of couplers is just what 
I would like to see made, and I think if you notice what I 
said in reference to Mr. Goodwin, you will see that I had no 
idea of its being managed by the patentees of car couplers or 
in their interest. I am aware that some of the things I said are 








contained a full account of the principle and practice of 


a matter of opinion, and if I am proved to be wrong in a fair 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


and systematic trial, no one will be more teady to acknowl- 
edge it than I am. 

I did not think a train of passenger cars, consisting of ten 
or twelve at the most, would not pass readily around a curve, 
but I do think a train of 30 to 40 loaded freight cars with 
hook couplers, even if started on a straight piece of track, 
and not under full speed, would be much more difficult to 
pull arcund a sharp curve, than would the same number of 
cars with link couplings. 

I will admit that a train fitted with blocks in the links 
would pass freely around a curve, and tbat is one reason why 
I think that any test should be made, not with the blocks in 
the links, but with the “ hook couplers” themselves, and in 
such a thorough and satisfactory manner that it will settle 
the matter for all interested. 

I think, however, you have strnck the key note in the few 
last sentences of your editorial in the ‘‘ Car Coupler Tri- 
bunal,” in these words : 

‘ Automatic action is chiefly valuable, because it neces- 
sarily implies greater safety. As the men need not go be- 
tween the cars they escape the greatest cause of injury. But 
an equal degree of safety by a coupler which, though not 
self-acting, can be worked without going between the cars. — 

** Such a coupler would at least enable all cars to be safely 
coupled, whether fitted with automatic couplers or not. It 
would thus bridge over the gap until antomatic conplers of 
the same type are universally used.” 

These are exactly the grounds I have taken on the coupler 
question, and as soon as there is a strictly automatic coupler 
that meets the requirements and has been tested in actual 
service, I am ready to leave the field. T. L. McKeen. 








Safety Switches. 


To THE EpITtok OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The following is the law in regard to safety switches in 
Massachusetts: 

‘General Railroad Law, Sec. 159. 

‘** All switches hereafter laid on a railroad track, used or 
intended to be used by passenger or mixed trains, including 
those so laid in renewal of existing switches, shall be of the 
kind known as the Tyler Switch, or of some other kind of 
safety switch, approved in writing by the Board.” 

Nothing has done more to retard improvement in the main- 
tenance of way departments of railroads in this state than 
this law in regard to safety switches. As an evidence of the 
fact in the rapid: march of improvement in railway appli- 
ances, see this relic of the early days of railroads in general 
use on Massachusetts roads today. Its use is lawful. Talk 
about misplaced switches, whenever it has been placed in 
main track for the last twenty years it has been misplaced. 

Great efforts were made and a hearing before the Legisia- 
ture to have the law repealed, but without avail. If the truth 
was known, this switch is the cause of more accidents than 
any other railway appliance in use. The best roads in the 
country discarded it twenty years ago. Here is the latest 
from the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts. 


‘** The derailment of an outward-bound passenger train at 
Winchester on the Boston & Lowell Railroad on Nov. 26 
was caused by striking the casting of a misplaced’ Tyler 
switeh, It resulted in to rolling stock amounting to 
$1,500. The engineer and fireman of the derailed train were 
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slightly injured, but were able to testif 
The switch, shortly before the arrival of the train, had been 
thrown for a train going from a siding upon the main track, 
and the switchman forgotten to throw it back to the 
main track. ph agen acted with promptness as soon as 
he came in sight of switch, and no*blame attaches to him 
or to any of train hands. boss 

‘‘ The only matter deserving of remark is the inadequacy of 
this switch and of many of the old switches on our railroads 
when tried by the increased weight of the new style of loco- 
motives. The object of safety switches is to prevent just such 
accidents as this, And when this switch was first laid under 
authority and command of law, it was a proper one for the 
business then done on the road. But an increase amounting, 
according to the testimony, of ten tons for each engine, wi 
an increase of speed also, demands an increase of strength in 
the safety device which seeks to guard against derailments by 
such accidents as this. 

“The Boston.& Lowell Corporation has recognized the 
fact, and is supplying its whole main track with split switches, 
It was e: that the work would have been completed 
before this time, and notwithstanding various causes of delay 
it will probably be done before the ground is frozen. Other 
companies are doing the same. The atténtion of all railroad 
managers is called to the necessity of providing safeguards 


against the danger arising from the constant increase in the 
size and weight of locomotives. 
** By the ; ‘*THoMAS RUSSELL, 


* Chairman.” 








Location of Triple Split Switch. 


NEw ORLEANS, Jan. 27, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
** Inquirer,” whose letter appeared in your issue of Jan, 21, 
will find below the formulas for setting two split switches 
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with the point of one just behind the heel of the other so as 
to economize room and avoid a three-throw switch: 
Let G = gauge of track, 
R = radius of turnout curves. 
a = distance between points of switches. 
D = distance from tang, point turnout curves to point of 
No. 10 frog. 

The assumption may be made that the turnout curves be- 
tween the frog points and tangent points are parabolic, 
which, while not theoretically correct, is nearly engugh so 
for all practical purposes. 

Then using the notation of the figure 


G 
= pv (1) 


pe a &, 2 © 
= pe ¥ + 4) (2) 
adding 1 and 2 and remembering that x« + 2! = G, we have 
a ig me 
= G= pay + pa W.+ a) 


ytays> Se 


a fe a? 
oo ee ®) 
This value of y is the distance of point of centre or crotch 
frog from point of second switch rail, and in the case of the 
regular three-throw switch, where a = 0 reduces.to 
D 5 


Oi +8 


‘the well-known relation of the centre frog distance to the | 


main frog distance. 
The angle of the crotch frog f is equal to the sum of angle s 
fi and-f, 





but f, =sin ~"+¥ 
- ryt 
and Sf, =sin ‘es 
hence, S=fi+Sa=sin~ 7+ sin— 4“ (4) | 


In the case of the three-throw switch where a = 0, f= 2 


| 
} 


lf =2 sin —_* F ae another well-known relation. 





J. KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Asst. Manager 8S. P. Co., Atl. System. | 





BaLTIMorE, Jan. 29, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
In your issue of Jan. 21 ‘‘Inquirer” asks for a few formule 
for finding frog distances, notwithstanding your tirade upon 
the subject in your issue of May 14, 1886. In regard to the 


S+@G 
4a bh I would suggest that 


it would be better to leave the signs as they are, for when G 
is greater than S, or even when they are equal, the result | 
will be a minus quantity, indicating that it must be meas- | 
ured backward. My own calculation for this is as follows: 
bed =y; ea =z; y—z= D; “a” being the angle 
sin @ sin, a 
of the frog; D, distance between the points of frogs in the di- 
| rection of the road; S, distance between the gauge lines of | 


rails, and G the gauge of track. 


,sormule D=8—@xn—( 








| 


| As for the other formule that he asks for, I think he can | 


| find nothing better or more satisfactory than the drawing 
| board, especially when you have intricate switches and con- 
| tracted space. By plotting your work on a large scale, say 
|10 or 20 feet to the inch, you can locate any point of your 
| switches, no matter how distorted your alignment may be 
| whereas the formule, as a rule, apply only to a straight line. 
| For a slip switch to work well the crossing should be en- 
| tirely on @ straight line, and the angle of the crossing noy 
greater than 8°. O. K. 








Causes of Broken Rails. 


| To THe EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In the Gazette of Dec. 31, ‘‘ Roadmaster,” under date of 
Dec. 8, has a c¢mmunication in which he discusses at length 

| Causes of Broken Rails. 

| Ihave given this matter a great deal of thought, and see- 
ing the communication brought to mind some of my past 

| experience with broken rails. 

I agree with ‘‘ Roadmaster” in all he has said, and take | 

occasion to remark the road whose management allows flat 
| wheels to run, in either cold or warm weather, is incurring a 
Leavy. expense for its stockholders, which might be avoided 
if properly looked after by those in charge of the car depart- 
ment. Itis a fact that the “‘ traveling sledge hammer” (or 
‘* pile-driver” would, I think, be a better name) is to be 
found on very many roads. It is a pity the stockholders do 
not always know the damage they do; but I must return to 
| the discussion of broken rails. 

There are some very important facts about broken rails, 
| not mentioned by ‘‘ Roadmaster.” Uniform bearing of cross 
| ties is the best preventive for breaking rails that I know of, 

and my experience runs back twenty-one years. By walking 
| a distance of eight or ten miles in winter, over the best re- 
| gulated road one can generally find some ties swingine from | 
| one to one-fourth of an inch, while other ties adjoining them | 
are 1igid and support the rails firmly; especially is this the 
| case when the ballast is inferior. Frost sets in, the road-bed 
| becomes frozen; the heavy blews from locomotives, and 
| heavy tonnage, are very apt to break the rails, on or near | 
| the rigid tie, because the two ties adjoining it are swing- 
jing so much as to make the -deflection at the 
| suspended part of the rail so great, that the rail must break 
| on account of the uneven bearing of the ties. This is often 
| the case when two joint ties are allowed-to swing, while the 

side ties (those next to the joint) haye a rigid bearing. There 
| is one thing which might save the rail from breaking when 
this is the case—at least, would lessen the liability to loss of 
| life and damage to company’s property—and that is the* 
| * * * * * * * * * JT doubt if we should have any 
| swinging joints if all the roads would use this joint. 
| IT have seen a great many broken rails and have had much 
| trouble and anxiety on account of them, but I have never 
| known a rail of iron or steel that weighed 65 Ibs. per yard to 
| break nnder a train or engine that I could not trace the 
| cause to uneven bearing of cross ties. It is difficult to con- 
| ceive of a blow great enough to break a sound rail of size | 
| alluded to, when ties are properly spaced underit with uni- 
| form bearing. I do not-mean tosay that this uniformity can 
always be maintained, for wherever retrenchments are made 
the maintenance of way department is the first to suffer, but 
Ido say that if roadmasters would be more careful in giv- 
ing instructions to their section foreman a great deal of the 
trouble caused by broken rails would be obviated. H. 








The. White River Accident. 


Boston, Feb. 8, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RATLROAD GAZETTE... 

The late fatal accident on the Central Vermont Railroad 
near White River Junction, whereby nearly 50 lives were 
lost, brings up the very important question, which you, as | 
the leading railway journal, ought to bring to the notice of | 
railway management: Are railway managers abreast of the 
times ? a f 

From the best obtainable information at hand in regard to 








before the board. | @ N 2, where N = the number of the main Jine frog. we have| been in use, it might have prevected this horrible catas- 


trophe. And, again, why should not the railroads at all 
dangerous places or high embankments have guard rails ? 
Would there not be fewer accidents of this kind? And 
again, if the trucks of this train bad been equipped with 
proper check chains would the trucks not have been kept ina 
parallel Jine, and, with the assistance of a proper guard rail, 
averted this accident ? 

The writer, less than two weeks ago, passed over this White 
River Bridge. The train for some reason stopped on the 
bridge, and I passed to the platform and took a view of the 
situation. I then expressed to ,a fellow traveler that some 
day or other there would be another ‘* Ashtabula,” little 
dreaming how soon my prophecy would come true. 

If the train was moving only at 8 miles an hour, and the 
break in the rail was 500 ft. from the bridge, was it not pos- 
sible for the air-brakes to have brought the train to a stop 
before going on the bridge? Could not some device be con- 
nected with the automatic brakes to secure automatic action 
when a wheel leaves the rail ? 

The late accidents at Rio and Republic, and this at White 
River, are certainly shortening the life of the fatal car stove, 
and railway managers ought to profit at once, before na- 
tional and state legislation compels them to adopt some more 
advanced system of heating cars, and do away with these 
frightful auxiliaries to all accidents. Allexperiments thus far 
with steam heating of cars prove it to be a success, notwith- 
standing the criticisms of some very practical railroad men. 
The experimental train onthe Boston & Albany Railroad, 
which I had the pleasure of riding on a few days ago, seems 
to have solved this problem, so much so that the Railroad 
Commissioners of the state of Massachusetts have very 
strongly recommended this system in their annual report. 

VIDEX. 








Calling in the Flagman. 





To THE EriTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Permit me to make you a consignment of wisdom. 

The subject of my discourse is ‘‘ Calling in the Brakeman.”’ 
On all sides it is an admitted fact that the most critical time 
to a train on the road is the interval which elapses between 
the calling in of the brakeman and the starting of the train. 
To suggest a possible remedy is the object of this effusion. 

In the rear car of each train I would place two iron disks, 
one red and the other white, say about nine inches diameter. 
Each disk to have an iron rod attached for the purpose of 
sticking it in the ballast. Whenever a train stopped on the 
road away from a station I would have the brakeman carry 
the red disk back a sufficient distance and stick it in the bal- 
last between the rails, where it would be impossible to pass it 
unseen by at least one of the men on the engine. 

After performing this duty I would have the brakeman 
return to the train and render such assistance as might be 
needed. When the train was ready to proceed I would have 
a white disk of similar design placed beside the track at the 
rear car. At night lanterns, of course, would be used. The 
result would then be as follows: A train following would see 
the red disk and at once slacken, pick up the disk and proceed 
slowly until the first train is reacked. 

Should the first train have proceeded in the meantime, the 
white disk indicates the fact, and the second train proceeds 
on its way, the track-walker or section-hands returning the 
white disk. The dangerous interval between the time when 
the brakeman leaves his post and the time when the train 
starts is thus entirely obliterated. The fact that the exact 
position of the signal will be known beyond dispute will have 
a tendency to make the brakeman more particular in placing 
the signal. * * * * The red disk of course would be run 
over, but as neither disk nor engine would be injured, this 
cannot be raised as an objection. 

This plan is not patented. If, however, any road cares to 
adopt it there is a possibility that I could be persuaded to 
accept a pass for life. 

Please make it out in the name of 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29, 1887. 

Unfortunately it is not ‘‘ admitted on all sides,” as our cor- 
respondent states, that a train’s most critical time is while 
the brakeman is coming in ; and that is one reason why we 
print his letter. The following dispatch from Chicago gives 
an instance where our correspondent’s idea, or its equivalent, 
should have been in force : 

‘*The through Omaha passenger train on the Chicago, 
Burlington & 2 Road passed Aurora at 3 o'clock Mon- 
day morning, Jan. 31. Thirty miles from this city it was 
compelled to stop, owing to a blockaded freight train. A 
brakeman was sent back over the track with a danger signal 
to stop a local train from Aurora. Before it arrived the man 
with the signal was recalled, as the Omaha train was again 
ready to proceed. Before the man with the lantern Senehed 
the rear of his train, and before the Omaha train had started, 
the Aurora train came dashing into the rear of the sleeper. 
In wok gd of the morning the engineer of the local train dis- 
cove! the blockade only in time to reverse before the col- 
lision came. The engine of the local train partly buried itself 


in the rear of the last sleeping car.” Considerable damage 
was done but no one was hurt and the cars did not take fire. 


Probably no one would think of trusting to these disks or 
to any similar visual signal without putting down a torpedo 
also, but the principle is worthy of consideration. At night 
something besides an ordinary whité lantern should be used 
for the all clear signal, and the number of disks, lanterns, etc., 


His Knoss. 


the cause of this most fatal accident, it seems that the man-| necessary to be carried would perhaps require an additional 
agement of the Central Vermont road ought te be severely | caboose or two. One of the practical annoyances in the usual 
censured for their negligence in not providing-a sufficielit practice with torpedoes on many roadsis the absence of any 


| guard rail at so important a bridge as this at, White River. | rule prescribing how far a train must proceed with caution 
| You have at various times advocated in your, columns some after it has passed the signal. Ona road with few or short 


devices similar to those designed by Mr. Chas. ‘Latimer and | tangents five or ten miles may have to be traversed even in 
Mr. R. J. MeClure, and it seems to me thatif this had | clear weather, before the whereabouts of the train that 


| 








sin, —* Fi or substituting the value of y = 3 Dand B =2 


* Those who would like to know-H,’s:preference in the way of placed the signal can be known with exactitude.—[EDITOR 
joint, can address him at this office. RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 
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| 
The Alignment of Operated Roads. | 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

On most of our operated roads the alignment upon which | 
construction was based has become entirely a thing of the | 
past, its loss frequently causing much embarrassment in | 
emergencies demanding quick action, and entailing uncer- | 
tainty and expense in all future land disputes that may arise. | 
The problem of leaving a constructed road with tabulated 
alignments and gradients as definite as (and more correct 
than) the original location tables has seldom been squarely 
met by construction engineers. It has generally been post- 
poned until a more convenient season, a season not likely to 
come during the life of a construction department. Still 
more seldom has the other problem been met of distinctly 
establishing the relation, at all important points, between 
such final line and the original line from which land lines 
and right of way were located. 

The difficulty of determining the original line, after con- 
struction is finished, is caused first by assuming that the 
original line is a correct line; and secondly, by assuming 
that successive revisions of the original line can be traced 
from it up to the final line, It is almost essential that both | 
of these ideas be got rid of before a satisfactory plan of work 
can be decided on. 

Each retracing of the line shifts any station numbering to | 
a different locality, and errors of chaining and observation, | 
or defective chaiuing in the original line, are constantly being 
discovered. Hence the original line should be carefully re- 
ferenced at once, not merely at termini of curves, but at | 
many intermediate points, especially near land lines and im- | 
portant objects. The references should moreover be so dura- 
ble that they will last at least until track is laid. Especially 
should origiual tangents be extended. This series of original 
stations and directions can thus be used as a base from which 
to show directly each proposed revision and subsequent 
changes of revision. To attempt to maintain the ‘‘ history” 
of successive changes made during construction, without 
carefully preserving the criginal line, implies a degree of per- 
fection of surveys much beyond what any road would care to 
pay for. In the management of surveys (as of men) he is | 
most successful who takes things as they are and will be, not 
as they should be, and who provides accordingly. 

The original stations at all land Jines should, if possible, be 
carefully refarenced, and the angles of such lines with centre | 
line read with vernier as well as with the needle. 

Again this original alignment should be viewed as an im- | 
portant land survey having a most important bear- | 
ing on all the lands of the company; and as _ such, | 
should be carefully and permanently monumented with | 
as nwch care as the boundaries of any valuable tract of land, 
and entirely irrespective of its uses for construction pur- 
poses. If a separate assistant were put in charge of this | 
work alone, of monumenting the line from which the right | 
of way is secured, the saving would on many roads be great, | 
owing to the diminished number of legal disputes thereafter. | 
The local assistants in charge of construction are apt to be | 
under too great pressure and to be working in too feverish a | 
haste to give such monumenting the proper amount of care 
and attention. 

Although the final line, as related to the original line, can- 
not be decided by a ‘‘ history ” of changes, every course, both 
of the centre lines and of outside surveys, should have a 
‘* calculated” course given it, deduced from a tangent of the 
original line. Thus each tangent of the original line serves 
horizontally the same purpose as a bench does vertically in 
leveling, and the general direction of every line used on the 
work is known independendently of the local processes by 
which it was arrived at. Owing to possible errors of the 
original, however, the P. C. and P. T. of the original tangent 
from which such survey or change was started should al- 
ways be given. By this method the daily office record book | 
does not become unintelligible and out of date, but has per- | 
manent value. Frequent going over of the same ground, to 
connect objects with later lines, is avoided. 

Having thus preserved the original line and data as clearly 
as practicable, the question arising is, at what stage of con- 
struction can a final perfected alignment most readily be run? 
It should certainly be before the local assisteat engineers 
have been dispensed with, and all the useful information they 
possess should be carefully connected with the final line and 
recorded. The retention of such engineers specifically for 
this work, even if their services be not required otherwise, 
would save the future operating department endless vexa_ 
tions, and be well worth the expense involved. 

The running of such a final line should be after the general 
completion of the roadbed to subgrade, to imsure more ac- 
curate measurements by having graded surfaces for measur- 
ing over. The two opportunities in which the assistant can 
bring up such final alignment while performing his regular 
construction work are when setting final trimming stakes or 
when giving track centres. Since the final alignment and 
the track lines should coincide, this final alignment should 
be arranged before tracklaying. (To arrange a final line well 
enough merely to meet the tracklayer’s ideas and 
wishes often seems sufficient to the local assistant, although 
most engineers of moderate experience can testify that con- 
struction tracklayers are ‘by no means over critical on this | 
point.) The careful connection with original location and | 
with land lines, and the locating of structures, can be done | 
after tracklaying; but the referencing of the final line deter. | 
mined upon, and the extension of the tangents cannot be | 
thus postponed, as ballast and track will play havoc with the 
final centres on the grading. In arranging the final line, a | 
large number of irregular stations is less burtful than the) 
difficulties caused by postponing the final arrangement unti - 
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o: | 
.| Resistance. In favor of loose. 
Radin 
AUTHORITIES. Date. Axles. curva it feet ' 
or degree: Fast. | Loose. Per 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | cent. 
Reuben Wells, Report R. R. Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
ee ee a ee ateth ose devndiias'se's 1873 Models. 300 796.47; 661.07) 135.40) 17. 
enry Waterman, R. R. expert, Vermont } : 
Cent pidinien bene ge. +> 4d ontnec ie 1874 | Mittimore. 3° p.t. 17.21 13.15) 4.06) 23.6 
Henry Waterman, R. R. expert, Vermont 
OnGtMR RR... <5: sncsess0e0. 08 005-045 Miltimore | 1874 “ p-t. 26.55, 13.67, 12,88| 48.5 
Heury Waterman, R. R. expert, Centen- | Axle 
nial Exhibition, narrow gauge........ Pamphlet 1876 - 279’ to 450’ 12.47 7.48) 4.99; 40. 
. H. Dudley, C. E., Boston & Albany mente 
SER Oe en eee 1877 | “ ee | ses ewdes | 82.24 
P. H. Dudley, C. E., Boston & Albany | 
Oe Wiicstes-+> sacar Sricc Cgstcdaes 04 j 1877 | “ 313 to 596 |....... > paces Ho | | 29.74 
Octave Chanute, C. E., Metropolitan El. R. R., in Rail- 
POM GUMONNE,, ooo o es. . pan oda vde Sh absi50 bee pee 1878 | Baker, 90 1,700 | 1,300 | 400 | 30.76 
Octave Chanute, 6. E., Metropolitan Bi. R. R., in Rail- | | 
OME ODM ..05. since snccce Saséca duce sccocseses woes 1878 | “ Tangent. | 600 | 450 | 150 | 33.33 
Charles E. Emery, C. E., Houston, West } } | 
Street and Pavonia Ferry. ...........- | Harrison 1878 | Harrison. 40 53.57) 34.03) 19.54, 36.48 
Charles E. Emery, C. E., wear of track } Axle | 
and wheels, Houston, West Street and| Pamphlet | 
BUCO Fae cesdeessccce thace-ssedées J 1878 | * 40 41.77 22,23) 19.54, 46.78 
| 1 | 
H. Stanley Goodwin, Supt. Lehigh Val-) | | | 
ey, Se et ee | Orne Axle 1883 Orne. FOB Oo DAGT hodien ce cvesheccensc dee lob dois pu abe 17.5 
H. Stan 4 Goodwin, Supt. Lehigh Val-f Pamphiet. | | | 
a Ree ee J 1883 | “ EN) | 5 SR RNR, ieipeta a | 8. 
. } 
| RB. Grimshaw, C. E., Metropolitan El. R. R., Am. Jour. | | 
| WE Wp Es ccandpntens dtbede le cgcsebeetsssctoced ontehbee 1884 | Dixen. 90 2,100 1,825 275 15. 








See also in Railroad Gazette June 11, 1880, ‘‘ The Bavarian Experiments on Train Resistances,’’ by Baron M. M. Von Weber. 








of the stationing will readily eliminate them. Such a final line 
would leave our operated roads with their mile-posts within 
much less than a mile or two of their proper locations, instead 
of the reverse, as is now too frequently the case. 

After the complete rendering of such final line and the 
office adjustment to a uniform stationing, the mapping and 
the entering of the various right-of-way tracks are éasily 
done, and can be shown in the final filing of constructed line 
required by law in most states. 

Such a final alignment would doubtiess have practical 
value in the estimation of many managers and superin- 
tendents who now consider construction alignments merely 
theoretical and worthless. It would assist toward better 
maintenance of roadway, and permit some advance toward 
definite spiral approaches to curves, and better maintenance 
of vertical curves. What is still more important, the road 
and objects along it would be so reliably depicted that these 
managers would save valuable time in emergencies by con- 
sulting the maps instead of being obliged to await a local sur- 
vey before making a decision in the case in hand. 

W bether this final alignment be run before tracklaying or 
be the result of surveys on an old road to establish such line, 
one consideration is of the greatest importance, namely, that 
each tangent have its own points of reference and extension— 
in other words, that no tangent should be dependent on the 
running of an adjacent curve for its establishment from time 
to time as the maintenance gangs may require. It rarely 
occurs that such a tangent is twice established by such 
running to within a fraction of an inch laterally of the same 
line, if the curve be of any length ; and the relining of a 
whole tangent by even a fraction of an inch is sufficient to 
make the most even-tempered section man repudiate surveys 
as humbugs. Few engineer parties on maintenance have 
time and tools that will permit nicety of running sufficient to 
avoid this trouble. 

In establishing definite lines for roads already operated 
without them, experience will frequently lessen the expense 
by half, and what would, seem an overestimate to one engi- 
neer would seem the reverse to another. The writer's experi- 
ence in such re-establishment on three different roads shows 
a variation under similar conditions of over 50 per cent., 
| according to the method allowed or made necessary for spe- 
| cial reasons. In many cases it is a mistake to attempt con- 
| tinuous field work with a special and large party on such re- 
‘establishment. Too many perplexing questions arise on 
| curves, whieh the chief of party.alone can decide, the subor- 
dinates meantime baving little preliminary work and no esti- 
mates to occupy their time, as on location ‘for constryction. 
It is difficult also in the field to locate and decide proper radii 
without the aid of delicate office work requiring appliances 
better than a moving party can have. Curvatures decided 
wholly in the field are often a grotesque series of compounds, 
having a half-dozen to a dozen radii. Special questions of 
land lines often complicate the problem still more, and ren_ 
der desirable a consultation of maps and records preserved 
at the main office. . 

The utmost a continuous field party can generally do is to 
fix the tangent lines, reference and extend them, and put a 
quick and not too permanent preliminary around each curve, 
noting distances to gauge lines. The final changing and fix- 
ing of curvatures should be done successively by the local 
parties on maintenance, devoting a few days each month to 
the work and without greatly increased expense. The con- 
nections with land lines and locating of objects being done by 
such parties, the road gains more or less permanently by the 
knowledge thus retained on its line. 

ArcH’p A. SCHENCK. 








Independent vs. Fixed Wheels on Car Axles. 


ae PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27, 1887, 
To THE EDITOR OF RatLRoaD GAZETTE : 
The letter of T. N. Ely, Superintendent, referred to in my 
former note, is dated June 16, 1883. | 
I inclose copy of a table of tests which I have gathered from 


*The results of these experiments in detail were as follows : 
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curves. As most of these tests were made with one car only, 
they do not show much better than that of Mr. Wells with 
his ‘‘ perfect model.” The only proper way to test this ques- 
tion is to fit up two trains of say 50 carseach alke in all re- 
spects, except that one shall have all rigid wheels, aud the 
other all independent wheels. Run them in the same trade 
for 6 or 12 months, and keep an accurate account of the 
mileage, weight of loads, coal, oil, water, repairs and wear 
and tear of wheels, journals and brasses. 
At the end of the run make careful comparison of the re- 
sults, and if the independent wheels do not show a decided 
saving, then that will end the matter. 
The next question is, Who will make the experiment ? 
Respectfully yours, Jos. 8. Paxson. 


Accident Statistics. 


Cuicaco, DL, Feb. 3, 1887. 
To THE EpiIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

It is probable that your record of train accidents, from 
year to year, has some relation to the total number which 
occur in the respective years, although there is no means of 
determining whether the record has any value of that kind or 
not. Statistics are certainly dangerous, if relied upon, un- 
less they are corract. 

In order that;you may form some idea of the proportion 
existing between‘your statistics and the number of accidents 
which actually take place, sufficiently important to be noted 
upoua well regulated railroad, I subjoin a copy of the record 
for arailway about 500 miles in length, of which I have the 
statistics for last year. You will see thatthe total number of 
recorded accidents on that well conducted line amounted to 
692. Your record covers all the lines in the United States 
amounting to, say, 180,000 miles. I am of opinion that the 500 
miles of road to which I refer, is managed about as well as 
the average of railroads, and better than some of the more 
important ones. If we calculate the sum of accidents which 
probably happened according to the standard of this road, we 
shall have. 








500 : 682 :: 130,000 : 179,920 
givinga total of 179,920 accidents in the United States, of 
which you report 1,211, leaving a balance not reported of 
178,709. The experience of the little road to which I refer 
was as follows : ‘ 


Kind. No. Demege, 
OEE. 000 nanenge, noperaccenss 060650090 he $6, 
: 24 8,000 





Tne loss in damage to freight is not taken into this account 
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nor fractions jess than one hundred dollars in these totals. 
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Weekly report of materiais used on Sub-Division No 


PITTSBURGH & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY.—FOR REPAIRS. 
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You give an account of 3 accidents only from the failure 
of couplings or draw-bars, for the whole United States; that 
is, only one-eighth of the number, resulting in damage, 
which occurred on this little road. 


It would doubtless contribute much to a better knowledge | 
of the defects in our system of railroading, if we could have | 


accurate statistics of the accidents which oecur. For obvious 


reasons, the managers of any railway would be quite unwill- 


ing to make a public showing of the number of disasters 
which happen upon their lines, in such a manner that it would 
be known upon what road’ they take place ; but I should 


think that any railroad official who appreciated the value of | 


arriving at something approaching the facts, might give you 
anonymously the record of his own road, upon thie assurance 
that the name of the road would not be revealed, Indeed, it 


would answer every purpose if the number of each class of | 


accidents per 100 miles were to be given, without specifying 
even the length of the road ; although it would be an advan- 
tage to know the approximate traffic of the road in freight 
and passenger trains. It happens that the traftic of the road, 
of which T have given an account, is almost an exact average 
between the lighter and heavier worked lines ; and so I think 
isas favorable a standard from which to calculate for the 
whole extent of the system of the United States, as any other 
line of equal length. Yours truly, 
ARCHIMEDES STEVENSON Warr, C. E. 








Maintenance of Way Report. 





POTTSVILLE, Pa., Jan. 31, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Referring to the ** Multum in Parvo” time book mentioned 
by Virginius on page 41 ante, of the Railroad Gazette, I 
should be pleased to submit to those interested a sample sheet 
of the kind of time report used on the Pittsburgh & Western 
R. R. during my connection with the same some years ago. 

These reports, aS soon as received, were entered into a 
book similarly ruled as the sheets with this difference, that 
they contained sufficient columns for a whole month, in this 
respect agreeing very closely with Virginius’ form of book. 

A close inspection of my sheet will render any extended 
description superfitious. Respectfully, 

EMILE Low. 


—_——- 


Maintenance of Way Report. 
The above table is printed on one half of a folder, of which 


the other half is given below, the endorsement being on one 
fold’ and the instructions on another. 


Instructions. 

In order to insure a correct accountability of the nature of 
work done and material used on each Sub-Division, and that 
Foremen may act understandingly in preparing correctly the 
returns of the same, the following instructions are given in 
relation to the use of this form : 


| 
Distribution of Work Done.—Enter daily the total amount 


-of time engaged upon each kind of work done during the day, 


Which is obtained by adding together the total number of | 


hours worked by all the men employed that day. For in- 
stance: If'on the first day of the month four men are em- 
ployed, three‘of whom work ‘ten hours each, arid the’ remain- 
ing One five hours, the total number of hours work is thirty- 
five; and this number of hours should be accounted. for on 
that day, charging to each kind of work the number of-hours 
“work done upon it, If all were engaged upon “ Surfacing 
Track,” place in the column for that day, and opposite this 
printed heading thirty-five hours; or if twenty hours should 
haye been engaged upon “ Cleaning — ” ten ‘upon 
* Ballasting Track,” and’ five id * Cutting Weeds and 








Grass,” 
hours, 

Tn this manner the time will be accounted for daily, and in 
| order that the same will agree with the number of hour! 
worked, as reported on the time book each day, the tota 
time made by the men must be first ascertained, entered upon 
| the time book, and then is the distribution to be made, which 
must include the time of the Foreman, and which must agree 
each day with the number of hours reported on the time 
| book. 


Distribution of Material Used.— Enter daily the quantity 
of materia] used in the Repairs of the main track and sidings, 
as provided for by the printed headings. In reporting switch 
stands and frogs, state the number of each kind of switch 
stands and each kind of frogs. 

Materials used on the building of new or extending of old 
sidings, must not be included in this statement, but separ- 
ately reported on form M, W. 611, which is. specially pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The time sheet must be free from erasures and blots. 

Foremen will take special pains to get the correct names 
of the laborers and have the same legibly and correctly writ- 
ten, 

Full and explicit directions for making these reports cor- 
rectly are now given, and all returns unintelligible and ob- 
| scure as to the distribution of work, labor and material will 
be returned and no action taken on the same until returned 
in a satisfactory shape. 


place opposite those printed headings these numbers of 





EMILE Low, 
Chief Engineer. 





PITTSBURGH & WESTERN R.R. CO. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 





MAINTENANCE 
Sub-Division No 


OF WAY. 





SUB-DIVISION FOREMAN’S 


WEEKLY REPORT 


FOR WEEK ENDING 


Saturday , 1882. 
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I certify that the within named men have been dili- 
gently employed during the time ——— in the service 
of the Pittsburgh & Western R. R 


Foreman. 


EXAMINED AND FOUND CORRECT : 
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Master of Road. 








Notge.—Foremen in making out. weekly reports for 
last week of any month, will return time only up to the 
last day of the month, inclusive ; and make out separate 
reports for remainder of week. 








(This Space ‘is i in! in fhe original); 





This repert must be sént'to the Master of Road by the 
first passenger. train running in the right direction every 
Monday morning, and promptly at the close of the | 
month. . 
























, Foreman. 





The following table is a condensation of a form which 

covers the back of all the above : 

PITTSBURGH & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Engineering Devartment. 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY.—REPAIR MEN, 

WEEKLY Report of time made and labor performed on Sub 

Division No for the week ending Saturday,....... ... 

188 
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DsSCRIPTION OF LABOR 
PERFORMED. 
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Ballasting MNES Sc cenctes ae Fens 
Repairing bridges acd trestles} .... 
Surfac ng track 
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Renewing and r repairing frogs. Fe) Wi 
Renewing repairing } 
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Repairing road crossings. bt 
Replacing defective rails.... |....)....).... ee ery eee 
Replacing defective cross- ties. | BiiealG. 9 Shmens Lame tlesssluacabiin. Peace 
cee, Ml en I BRIE AP EASE I > Ss es Fe 
Removing slides 

SJoping cuts .. 
Wideniog embankments. . 
Watching tunnels ...... 
SS TEETER, (GUAR EE Ca lay 
Removing snowand ice ..... 
cutting weeds and grass. 














Total hours worked each day)... 


Steam Inspection Car. 

The accompanying engraving represents a steam inspection 
car manufactured by the Kalamazoo Railroad Velocipede 
Co.({ of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The weight of the car complete is 1,000 pounds, and it i§ 
claimed that it can be lifted from the track by two persons at 
any station or railroad crossing. The car will carry seven 
persons-and can be run at 20 to 25 miles per hour. It is es- 
pecially designed for the use of division superintendents, 
track masters, read and bridge carpenters, etc. 

The oil and water tank (combined) is of galvanized iron. 
and holds 30 gallons of water and 10 gallons of oil... The 
illustration -shows patent tension suspension wheel, con- 
structed of steel throughout, 24 in. dia. 

The engine and boiler are designed with a view to simpli- 
city and a mininum number of parts. The boiler is strong. 


| and.is arranged so as to give a good circulation of water. 


The fuel is ordinary kerosene, which burns without smoke 
or smell, and without danger of fire or explosion. It is en- 
tirely contrelled by one valve. The amount used is about 
one-half gallon per horse-power per hour. 

Theengine has very few parts ; is economical in the use of 
steam ; the working parts are inclosed, and lubrication is 
automatic... It is perfectly balanced, and consequently runs 
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INSPECTION CAR 


Made by the KALAMAZOO RAILROAD VELOCIPEDE Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


at high speed without noise or vibration. The boiler has a 
double jacket, with filling of mineral wool between the sheets 
to prevent radiation of heat. The outside shell is Russia iron, 
ornamented with brass bands. 

The boiler is supplied with water by a brass plunger pump, 
connected to the shaft of the engine. The boiler is fitted with 
water glass, steam gauge, safety valve, steam whistle, blow- 
off cocks, etc. The engine has an automatic sight feed and 
lubricator, and all fittings of boiler and engine are of polished 
brass. 

The engine is connected to the driving wheel by means of 
leather belting. 








The Interstate Commerce Bill Reviewed. 





the shorter and less perfectly consolidated lines at a great dis 
advantage when compared with their rivals. His defence of 
pools is vigorous and characteristic, and takes the ground 
(uniformly held in these columns) that, if properly arranged 
and regulated; they are not merely a-means, but. altogether 
the most: effective means, of guarding the public interests a& 
distinct from those of the railroads themselves. 

This subject was discussed in the proceedings of a conven_ 


tion of state railrodd commissioners held at Des Moines in | 


December. The objects of the convention were of a most 
general character, including all matters of railroad traffic 
that might be brought to its attention; but, practicaliy, the 
bill before Congress became the main subject of discussion- 
Commissioner I, W. Midgley and Mr. E. P. Ripley, of the C.> 


The Interstate Commerce Bill has given rise to a very cov. | B. & Q., discussed the question of pools and of reasonable 


siderable amount of literature. One of the most noteworthy 
contributions to this has been written by Henry V. Poor, and 
published by Poor & Greenough, of 45 Wallstreet. It has 
nothing to say about the pooling clause, but attacks vigor- 
ously the long aud short haul section. Mr. Poor points out 
how a strict application of this principle would interfere with 
the movement of wheat from the Mississippi valley; how the 
large tonnage carried by our railroads has been made pos- 
sible by the reduction of long distance rates; and how, con. 
versely, the great reduction in rates has been made possible 
only by the increased tonnage which the long distance move- 
ment could give; and, finally, how this system has really 
created the commerce of our country, both foreign and do- 
mestic. He makes two tables of ton mileage and rates—on 

for the trunk lines; the Pennsylvania; the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago; the New York Central; the Lake Shore; 
the Michigan Central; tLe Boston & Albany; and the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad; the other for the 
roads centring in Chicago—the Illinois Central; the Chicago 
and Alton; the Chicago & Rock Island; the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; the Chicago & Northwestern; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroads. 

















Trunk lines. | Ciicago roads. 
Year | Lis 
Ton-miles. | Rate. | Ton-miles. | Rate. 
oR SS eS ES ES, ORES SS Bee le § | 
1,654,324 000 | 2.900 | 513,421.459 | 3542 
2,044,412.000 | 2.546 576,888,638 | 3459 
2,258,220,000 | 2.306 768.171.050 | 3.175 
2,651 ,575,000 | 1.950 | 856 | 3.154 
3..159,559,000 1.715 1,054.559,835 | 3.0°6 
3,744.110.000 | 1.585 1.234.678, HL | 2.423 
4,341,127,000 | 1.478 1.233.058.0858 | 2.409 
5.181,259,000 | 1.474 1,337,028.063 | 2.582 
5.782 ,059,. 00 1.470 | 1,7 9,496,690 2.188 
5,879,658.000 | 1.34z 1. 851,645,824 | 2.160 
4,937,240.000 | 1.161 | 1.904,937.377 | 1.979 
6.739,424,000 983 | 1,994,712,255 | 1.877 
6,536,99 4,000 | 971 2.211.021 ,475 1.664 
8 853,897,000 | .807 | 2,822,885,586 | 1.476 
10,120.776,000 | .725 | 3,470,822.877 1.280 
10,544,831 ,009 840 0 = 4,,544,469.655 1.2658 
31,659,998 000 ‘779 | 4,435,202,005 | 1.420 
11,189,(.60,000 665 | 5,041,335 1054 | 1384 
11,141,726,000 .842 5.768.173.4299 1.308 
10.73 9,518,000 .740 5.940,110.011 1.251 
11,331,306,00u .636 6, 287,346,541 | 1.200 


These results are conveniently arranged for reference, aud 
wonderfully striking. No other country can show anything 
like it. 

We already made oue’or two allusions to Mr. Blanchard’s 
Review of the Interstate Commerce Bill, which. is now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. He makes no attempt to discuss tue 
general effect of .the bill-on business, but ¢onjeuts himself 
with showing-its unfairness.. His arguments against.« -strict 
construction of the long and short haul clause is an over- 
whelming one, showing how any such construction would put 








| 


rates at some length, The debate which followed was a most 
interesting one. The committee to whom the subject had 
been :eferred had reported the following resolution : 

hesolved, That this convention of railroad commissioners 
of the states of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Minnesota, aud of the territory of Dakots, while regret- 
ting the differences which have occurred between the true 
friends of Interstate reguiation, leading to the failure of the 
Cullom bill, yet rejcices to Jearn that the Conference Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States have agreed upon a measure re- 
taining the essential features of the Culiom bill. That it is 
the sense of this convention that the State Railway Commis- 
sioners will not attain to the full measure of their usefulness 
till they are supplemented by a national commissi¢n, and that 
we regard any regulation of rates based upon a pro rata scale 
of mileage as detrimental te the interests of our respective 
states and territories. ; 

Commissioner Coffin, supported by Commissioner Hum- 
phrey, offered this additional resolution: 

Resolved, That is is higaly desirable that some reasonable 
plan for reachi 
commerce shall be adopted by congress. It is also plain that 
any such measure must be largely experimental in character, 
and we deem it highly important that the legislation be 
framed as to admit of prompt modification or suspeusion if 
any results demonstrate that the consequences of executing 
any of the proposed provisions will result in general disaster 
to the railroads, or that any considerable portion of the busi- 
ness interests of aw ee — i — ~ 
our opinion, ly with especia ce to those parts of ti 
palieg Cuilont and Reagan bills forbidding pooling, and 
undertaking to regulate the long and short baul by exact 
rules, because in practical operation these and other causes, of 
the proposedilaw may result in great injury to the ple of 
the western states whose interests lie in securing cheap and 
staple rates for agricultural products. 


This brought out some sharp opposition, and was finally 
withdrawn, while the origival resolution of the committee 
was accepted, The whole proceedings. have been published 
in pamphlet form, and contain matter of permauent interest, 

. : 


Freight Train Brakes. 


A meeting of the Committee of the Master Car-Builders’ As- | 
sociation on freight train brakes was held at the Hotel 
Andersot, Pittsburgh, on the 9th inst. The meeting, as’ 
previously aunoynced, was held to determine tne rules 
and conditions eee hey brake tests to be held 
at Burlington, Ia., -to the Master Car-Build- | 
ers’ conyention in June next.. A joint. meeting was, 
then held of the members of the committee present and the | 
representatives of the varié6us brake companies. ~The rules 
proposed by the conamittee were submitted seriatim to the 








meeting and were fully di and finally eed upon. | 
The following members of the coramittee of the Masier Car- 
Builders’ Association were G. W. Rhodes, Chair- | 


resent: 
man, J. 8S. Lentz and b. H. Neale. The following 
representatives of an on eee brake vem = nel that 
ropose taking part in the tests were present: meri- | 
con Brake Co., Geo. H. Poor: Carpenter Air Brake and |, 
Carpenter Electric Brake, Thomas Prosser, Jr.; Eames 
Vacuum Brake Cé., Jas. H. Sladeand N. W.. Howson: Hans- 





. 
com Automatic Ait Bead, ¥; W. Hanscom; Park Electric | 
and W. Sherman; Rote Brake Co., C. F. ' 


Brake, H. 8, Park 


| Ha 





; Waldemar Electrie Brake Co., L. W. Goss; West- 

Co., T. W. Welsh, 8S. H. Sprague, Levi 
F. Moore; Widdifield & Button Srake Co., W. 
‘ ddi $ 


ifield. 
The following isa list of the tests to be made at the trials : 
GENERAL TESTS. 

1. Fifty empty car, trains making 4 emergency stops ; 
tirst, 20 miles per hour on a level ; second, 40 miles per hour 
on a level; third, 20 miles per hour on 53-foot grade ; fourth, 
40 miles per hour on same grade. 

2. Fifty mixed car trains, two-thirds of the cars loaded, 
one-third empty, 75 per cent. of the latter being in front bualf 
train; first, second and third stops as above, fourth stop on 
grade at 30 miles per hour. 

3. Fifty mixed car train with hand brakes and engine and 
tender automatic brakes; four emergency stops; first on a 
level at 20 miles per hour; second, at 30 miles per hour on 
level; third, at 20 miles per hour on 53-foot grade; and fourth 
at 30 miles per hour on same grade. 

4. Train of 50 mixed cars to be let down a 53-foot grade 3 
mies long; speed 20 miles per hour at top of grade to be re- 
duced to 15.miles per bour as soon as practicable and main- 
tained without material variation to the foot of the grade. 
~ 5. One or more runs over the course to be made with trains 
having brake shoes }¢ to 4 in. off the wheels before the brakes 


are applied. : 

6. Fifty mixed car trains; tests on the level; trains to te 
broken into two or more upequal parts, speed 30 and 20 miles 
per hour; after the train is broken any assistance will be ren- 
dered only by a brakeman, who shall be riding at the rear of 
the train or on the engine when the breakaway occurs. 

7. Train resistance test; fifty car mixed trains, first to pass 
No. 1 stop post at 20 miles per hour, letting the train drift to 
a stop, po brakes being applied; second, to pass No. 3 post at 
5 miles per hour, letting train drift until No. 4 post is passed 
at which point the accelerated speed shall be recorded and the 
train stopped. 

The following are the rules governing the tests : 

RULES GOVERNING BRAKE TESTS TO BE HELD ON THE CHICAGO, 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY R. R., AT BURLINGTON, IOWA, COM- 
MENCING MAY 9, 1887. 

1. Each brake company will provide its own engine; such 
asdo uot wish tofurnish a special crew will be furnished 
from working crews of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

| Ordinary eight wheel, four wheels coupled 
engines must be employed; each engine must have 17 x24 
cylinders and not less than 51,000 lbs. on the drivers ; both 
tender trucks must be provided with brakes and cast-iron 
| shoes ; plain wrought-iron shoes to be used on the drivers. 
| Each brake company to have the option of using its own or 
| such other engine brake as it can procure. 

2. Each brake company will furnish, fitted with its brake, 
| 50 box cars of 40,000 lbs. capacity or over, and 34 ft. long 
| being preferred. Each car to be equipped with brakes on 
| both trucks and plain cast-iron shoes. The cars to be de- 
| livered to the committee, free of charge, at some point on the 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quiucy Railroad on or before May 2. 
After the trial the cars will be returned to the owners at the 
points of delivery. 

8. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad will not be 
held responsible for mileage of cars while on its lines or for 
any damage to the cars that may occur through the ineffi- 
ciency of the brakes. 

4. Close couplings are recommended, and companies using 
link and pin couplers must be provided with wedges to take 
up slack. Half the stops will be made with close couplings 
and half with slack, should any of the brake companies so 
elect. 

5. In operating brakes they must be applied and released 
by the engine man only, except as specially provided for in 
test No. 6 special tests. 

6. Three runs over the course wil! be made with tests 
one, two and four. Two runs will be made with test num- 
ber six, and one run with tests numbers three, five and 
seven. 

7. Sand must not be used on any of the stops except with 
the ial permission of the committee. 

8. The leverage of the brakes wi!] be recorded by the com- 
| mittee, and none of the apparatus must be changed at any 

time during the trials, except as previously provided. 

9, With continuous brakes the pressures carried on the 
engine prior to the application of the brakes will be recorded 
for each test. 

10, All tests to be made under like conditions of rail, grade, 

| etc., as near as possible. 

11. A dynamometer car will be placed in the front 
end of each train with complete recording mechan- 

jism. In the middle box-car of each train a port- 
able apparatus will be placed for recording diagrams, 
showing, first, a strain line in pounds exerted on the 
brake lever during the stops, and, second. a speed line in 


inghouse 


the abuses in the transaction of Interstate | miles per hour during each stop. An electrical signa] will be 


arranged for communication between the front and rear ends 
of the train. 

12 Competitors will be subjected to all the general tests ; 
special tests will be optional. 

14. The parts pertaining to each brake, other than the 
foundation brake, hose and diaphragms, will be painted a red 
lead color. 

15. Each brake company will use its appliances in the 
manner it shall consider best, provided that in the opinion of 
the committee such methods are safe and practicable in 


| ordinary working. 


16, The Committee reserves the priyilege of adding such 
tests as in its judgment may be deemed desirable. 

17. Three or more competitors will be required before the 
tests will be entered into. Any competitor desiring to enter 
the oy should communicate with the chajrman-on or, before 
April 1. 

18. The committee are not in a position to furnish equip- 
ment for these tests, but regards the subject of great interest 
to railroads and trust they will contribute to its success by 
furnishing engines and cars to the competing brake com- 
panies and affording them any other reasonable facilities. 





Recent Patents. 
Mr. John T. Wilson, of the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co,, 
has taken out a patent for improved methods of forging 
wrought-iron Pennsylvania pattern drawheads from blank 
bars forged with thick ends. He has also patented methods 
of making closed mouth wrought-iron drawheads, 

Mr. pm hy R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, has patented a cbill 
for car wheels. The chilling surface is separated into seg- 
ments, and air passages 1n the body of the chill prevent it 
from expanding with the heat, and so keep the chill longer 
in contact with the wheel. 

Mr. Nathan Wasbburn, of Allston, Mass., patents a 
singular form of steel-tired car wheels and a car wheel in 
which the body, including tread and flange, is composed of 
manganese steel, and the bub of cast iron. The two are 
united by a perforated plate interposed in the process of 
casting. The manganese steel is to be toughened or hardened 
by being plunged into water while still hot. 

~ Mr. nay = Westinghouse advances 64 “claims in a patent 
for a very elaborate arrangement of interlocking mechanism 
for switches and signals, 











| & Mississippi 6.2 per cent., while there are large in- 
creases on several minor roads. 

In the Northwest the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. | 
| Paul gains only 3.2 per cent., while the St. Paul & | 
| Duluth, comparing with a poor month last year, had | 
}an increase of 90,4 per cent., the Wisconsin Central 
| 32.6 per cent,, and the Milwaukee & Northern 51.7 per 
|cent. ‘The Northwestern, the Omabaand the Chicago 

EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. & Alton have given up tbe. publieation.of weekly 
Contributions.—Subecribers and others will materially | €atnings, and their monthly statements, we under- 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if Stand, will not appear until later in the month, when 
they will send us early information of events which take | actual instead of estimated figures can be given. The 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail-| Canadian Pacific, in the far Northwest, shows an in- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies! crease of 23.5 per cent., while the Northern Pacific 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new | increase was 12.9 per cent. 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi-| Three southwestern roads report, the St. Louis & 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | o0) Francisco showing an increase of 36.7, the St. 
in their management, partioulave aa. so -the business OF | 7 11. a rcanses & Tesuee) Ge eee eee Worth & 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | “= : 
cussions of .tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of Denver 7.8 per cent. 
railroad business oy men practically acquainted with, Of southern roads we have only two this week, 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas gaining 25.4 and 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, the Norfolk & Western—which has come to be too 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some-notice | much of a local and mineral road to give much indi- 
of all of which will be published. | cation of the course of southern traffic—80.2 per cent. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that| No eastern roads of importance are included in our 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in tables this week, their reports coming usually later in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING CoL- the month, 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin | 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present The International Jubilee of Railways to be held in 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im-| Paris this year, opening in May, is receiving increased 
portant to our readers. Those who wish ta recommend | ++ ontion from all quarters as the time draws near. 
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their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
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etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- | 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- | 


Active preparations are now going on in the 900 acre 
park adjoining the Bois de Vincennes, near the lake 
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various experiments were tried. This is given so far 
as the experiments of Mr. Wells are concerned, in 
the foot note to the table, and these experiments indi- 
cate a marked decrease of the advantages of inde- 
pendent wheels at high velocities. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Wells at the time to 
account for this, that is, that the vibration in the rails 
and wheels produced by the high velocities had the 
effect of keeping the wheels in a semi-detached con- 
dition from the rails, is very plausible, and would 
without doubt account for part at least of this de- 
crease. There is another element, however, which 
recent experiments on friction of motion by Thurston, 
Beauchamp-Tower, and notably of Wellington, indi- 
cate as being important in the matter, and that is the 
increased velocity of the slip with the increased velo- 
city of the train. At low speeds this slip takes place 
at such low velocity that the friction caused by it is 
nearly that of repose, while at high train velocities, 
the velocity of the slip increasing proportionately, the 
co-efficient of friction would be diminished in a de- 
creasing ratio, as shown by the curve in the diagram 
below, where it is interpolated as well as it can be 
from such imperfect data as the points marked by 
circles, which represent the advantages for traction 
found by Mr. Wells at the different train velocities 
for wheels turning independently, throwing out trials 
24 and 25, whose results are quite abnormal and ap- 
parently due to some peculiar conditions. The curve 
has the general form of that found for the co-efficient 
of friction at different velocities. 

The result, then, of these two agencies acting on the 


° 


torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis | Dumesnil ; the palace for the exhibition is to cover 
ing patronage. | from six to ten acres, and will be architecturally im- 
| posing, having busts of distinguished men of all 


Our correspondent of illustrious signature on the | nations tocrnament the facade. Eight miles of track 
| are to be laid, and typical national trains, represent- 


subject of accident statistics emphasizes what we have |“ ‘ , : : 
often admitted with regret ; that is, the imperfection | "% France, Austria, Russia, etc. (with stations and | 


of our returns. They are, probably, nearly as full personnel to correspond) are to be run. The French | 
returns as are obtainable in this country without com- | committee has received advices from various nations | 


° 














pulsory reports, such as are made in England, or | 
without a common agreement of companies control- 

ling a considerable proportion of the mileage. We 

should be only too happy to give up our detailed state- 

ment of accidents if we could see our way to giving a 

fairly accurate and entirely impersonal statement of 

the accidents which do occur. The intent, of publish- 

ing this news, is not to pillory any one, but to throw. 
light on the prevention of accidents by a systematic 
resumé of their frequency, their nature, and the time 
and circumstances of their occurrence. 

As a matter of news we have felt obliged to give the 
name of the road on which the accidents occur, but | 
this we should be willing to omit, if the railroad 
companies would come to our aid in the matter of 
accurate returns. A small amount of encouragement | 
from some of the prominent systems of the country | 
would be a sufficient inducement to undertake the 
matter systematically ; but there has been hitherto) 
such apathy towards this important matter, and the 
lessons that might be obtained from good statistics, on | 
the part of railroad managers as to make the time and | 
expense necessary to the task appear labor in vain. 





It has been suggested that Mr. Chas. P. Clark be | 
appointed one of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sioners. Mr. Clark's brilliant record in twice rescu- 
ing the New York & New England from a financial | 
slough is well known to the railroad world, and among | 
those available for the office it can hardly be doubted | 
that Mr. Clark, by his keen insight, his thorough | 





knowledge of railroad affairs, and his high character |cight different systems of brakes will be represented ; | UPOD- 


| rangements, and ‘‘ much is expected of the United | 


of interest manifested and active preparations going | 
on ; Brazil has instituted a preliminary exhibition at | 
Rio Janeiro and will transplant the whole thing to | 
Paris ; England and Italy are making extensive ar-| 








i eee ee i fe 
States.” Miles per Hour. 

It is to be hoped that American energy and enter-| tractive force is, according to Mr. Wells, that trains 
prise will take such a practical form that these great | which maintain a speed of over 22 miles per hour re- 
expectations may be justified. Europeans have to take | quire no more tractive force with wheels fixed on the 
our word for it when we boast of what we can do; now axle than with wheels turning independently, while 


| let us see that our actions back up our pretensions, | at 7 to 8 miles per hour the independent wheels have 


The American road that shall step boldly forth and | an advantage of from 8 to 17 per cent. 
send over a whole train will quite likely find it turn; The deduction might be drawn from this that inde- 
out a really economical advertisement; or, if the ex-| pendent wheels would be of advantage on freight 
pense be found to be unreasonably beyond any ordi-| trains, where their advantage would come in at the 
nary advertising venture, other American interests | very time when most needed, that is on a heavy grade 
may be found ready to contribute a portion of the out-| when the speed was very much reduced. Assuming 
lay. | however, that the fcrce of traction required on a level 
The president of the committee of arrangements is | is as high as 10 lbs. per ton, and that an advantage of 


| M. Montaut, chief engineer of bridges and roads ; other | 25 per cent. might be attained, the traction on a level 





members are: De Lesseps, De Freycinet, Milaud, 
Minister of Public Works ; Lockroy, Minister of Com- 


| merce ; Granet, Minister of Postsand Telegraphs, and 


many others. 








The forthcoming freight brake tests at Burlington 
are to be held in May, and not in April as was at first 
announced. Unless, however, the trials last an un- 
usually long time they will be concluded some time 
before the meeting of the Master Car-Buildeis’ Con- 
vention in June. It seems probable that no less than 


| would be reduced to 7.5 lbs. On a one per cent. grade, 
| (58 ft. per mile), which may be assumed asa grade stiff 
| enough to reduce velocity to 8 miles per hour, the 
traction due to gravity would be 20 lbs. per ton, and 

the total traction therefore would be 27.5 Ibs. per ton, 
| against 80 lbs. with wheels fixed on the axles, a sav- 
| ing of 8 per cent. 

As this saving would mean an addition of one car 
to every ten that the engine was able to handle on the 
above grade and still more on lower grades it would 
be important, if all of the above figures could be relied 

Even granting, however, the 25 per cent. 


for integrity, is as well fitted for the position as any | 20d as several varieties of electric brakes will be tested, | "eduction in tractive power on a level, it is to be con- 


one whocould be named. Whether he himself would | 
like the position, which is a semi-judicial one, may | 
well be doubted, in view of the strong executive bent | 
of his mind. 








January earningsare reported this week by 31 roads, | 
the totals being as follows : 
1887. 1886. 


$7,270,330 $6,163,707 $1,106,623 180 


Reported this week, 31 


the trials will undoubtedly be of great interest. 
The list of - tests and various rules governing them 
will be found in another column. 








ARE INDEPENDENT WHEELS DESIRABLE ? 


Ever since the beginning of the railroad epoch, the 


| sidered that the ten pound allowance for train resist- 
| ance is a large one and is made up in good part of 
| engine resistances, not affected by the kind of wheels 
jused. There is also the additional complication and 

weight produced by any form of independent wheels, 
| and above all the reason which was mainly operative 
| in leading to the prohibition of independent wheels on 


Increase. P.c, | Minds of inventors have been more or less busy with | the German roads, namely, the liability to derailment 
| the problem of getting ridof the slip of wheels on rail-| jf one wheel sticks and the other runs, a thing which 
Leave a6 8,102,443 6,817,307 1,285,186 18.9 road curves, caused by the unequal distance traveled | may be brought about by a variety of causes, such as 


The increase in earnings this year has been ona by the two wheels fixed on the same axle. To this! a slightly increased grip of the brake on one side ora 
comparatively small increase in mileage, but few of | day—so far as known to us—the little road from Paris hot box. 


the lines which have thus far reported having had any | 
considerable additions during the year. 
earnings last year were generally light, however, and. 


to Sceaux is operated with radiating axles with wheels 


January | turning independently, an account of which may be| 


found in one of the early volumes of Engineering. 








RAILROAD TAXATION IN NEW JERSEY, 


When the New Jersey Legislature has succeeded in 





a decrease this year would have been avery poor| That there is a lossof power from the use of coupled | getting fully organized, it will probably be called upon 


showing. 
All the roads reporting this week show increases | 
over last year, many of them large. The gains are! 


much is.still an open question. 
The table given by a correspondent in another col-| 


| rigidly wheels by the axle is undeniable, but how | to consider some important matters affecting railroad 


taxation. This is made the leading subject of the 
Governor’s message, and is likely to be actively dealt 


especially notable on the lines of the Central Group, | umn gives an interesting résumé of the experiments | with at the present session. 


where the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago shows an in- 
crease of 58 per cent.; the Chicago & Atlantic 29.9 ; 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 14.4 and the Ohio 


| which have 


been made on this subject. 
It is wanting in one particular, which we should be| 


The law of 1884 created a commission for deciding 
upon the taxable valuation of corporate property. This 


very glad to see supplied, viz., the speed at which the | commission worked hard and conscientiously, and, as a 
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result,satisfied nobody. The railroads thought they were 
taxed too much; the other taxpayers generally thought 
that they ought to have been taxed more. The method | 
of valuation adopted was a complicated one. Separate | 
valuations were made on the main stem, the other 
real estate used for railroad purposes, the tangible | 
personal property, and the franchises ; the last item 


being, of course. the hardest to estimate. The com- 
mission itself does not appear to have been thoroughly 


consistent in the methods which it adopted ; not basing 
the value of the franchise on the net earnings exclus- 
ively, since such an attempt would, on some railroads, | 
have given the franchise a negative value—the net 
earnings not being sufficient to pay interest on cost 
of duplication. 

The railroads objected to this method of valuation, 
and attempted to have the law declared unconstitu- 
tional. But the courts upheld the law as a whole, 
and, in a supplementary opinion recently rendered, 
Justice Beasley has given a detailed opinion on indi- 
vidual points, In this itis held that the distributive 
mode of valuation—different parts being assessed by 
different methods—is constitutional; that cost of ac” 
quisition is not an absolute criterion of value, but is 
an important element; that the particular cases of 
valuation complained of—including franchise values— 
are upheld, in the absence of distinct evidence to pri ve 
them exorbitant. 

On the other hand, the arbitrary separation by the | 
Board of railroad property into main stem and | 


THE WHITE RIVER DISASTER. 


Almost exactly a month after the Republic horror, 
which excited every conscientious railroad manager’s 
nerves to the highest pitch, and which furnished so 
solemn a warning that it would seem that even the 
dullest mind could not fail to take heed, comes an in- 
tensified repetition of almost the same simple lesson, 
as though the widespread and long-continued indiffer- 





| ence and lethargy among intelligent men responsible | 
every day for thousands of human lives demanded | 


that a great human sacrifice be made so as to burn 
the warning into their hearts and consciences. 

The lesson is simple and similar, because in both 
cases two very plain duties had been neglected: on the 


to have this happen on favorable ground. It is very 
likely that in this case the loss of life and limb might 
have heen mitigated if the cars had rolled down the 
bank, instead of dropping perpendicularly from the 
_ bridge; and probably a large share of high bridges of 
| this kind are so situated that a moderate length of 
| timber guard would extend back to a cut or to a com- 
| paratively easy embankment. 
| We see in this case, although the wise precaution of 
running at a low rate of speed had been adopted and 
| was regularly practiced, yet a considerable distance 
| was run after the cause of the trquble began to take 
_ effect. The precious interval between the time that 


| some one felt the shock and started for the bell rope, 


Baltimore & Ohio the heating of the cars and the dis- | = the mugen aed re rae recur ys gong 
cipline of the men ; on the Central Vermont the heat- | wea: ahh teers, Nace am ba thas 


ing; of the cars, the same as in the other case, and the 
| safety of the bridge; the latter being really a much 
| easier matter to deal with than that of discipline, be- 
| cause the way has been so very plainly marked out by 
| the best engineers. 

As was said in these columns concerning liquor 
drinking, at the time of the Republic collision, if the 
lesson furnished by the burning of dozens of living 
people has not been already taken to heart, apparently 
|no amount of mere words will impress it. We 
fully sympathize with those who have no pa- 
| tience with railroad presidents and superintendents 
and sleeping car managers who profess to be still 


branches is held to be unwarranted in the absence of | faint hearted as to the possibility of remedying the 
further revision ; and the taxation of certain cars and | &*!sting state of things; who say that all experiments 
engines in use on the Jeased lines of the Philadelphia | bitherto are failures, and carry the idea that they are 
& Reading Railroad Company was held to be an il- | 8 to sit with folded hands and wait for a perfected 
legal interference with Inter-state commerce. | Invention to be dropped into their laps. The Pane 

Section 4 of the act of 1984 directed that, in case the | P@P&™® which a month be 4/ said that there 7a) | BP 
valuations of the State Board of railroad and canal | °*°¥S¢ for further delay” in abolishing individual car 


| seconds, during which the train very likely ran from 
100 to 200 ft.; and this distance very often makes all 
_ the difference between life and death. The trouble 
_ began 525 ft. at least before the bridge was reached, and 
if the brake had been applied instantly it should have 
| easily stopped the train in considerably less than that 
distance. Whenthe Westinghouse automatic brake 
| was first brought out it had an attachment which was 
|intended to strike the ground whenever the car 
| jumped the track, and release the air at once, but we 
hear nothing about this appliance of late. Its use 
|involved a good many vexatious delays, and it was 
discarded we believe as being ‘too much of a good 
|thing.” But no one can say that it would not 
have saved a score or two of lives in this year 1887 ; 
and those who ten or fifteen years ago shrank from the 
trouble or expense of persevering in its use can now see 
| how realand vital a point may be, even if it does seem 
far in future. Other appliances for the same purpose 
| have been devised and should receive careful attention. 
In the hundreds and probably thousands of cases of 


property were relatively higher than the valuations of | heaters, now repeat the same exhortation, simply’ 
the property of other persons in any taxing district, 
as ascertained by the local assessors, the said board 
should accept the valuations of such local assessors as 
a correct standard. It was shown that the local.as. 
sessors did not estimate property at what they deemed 
to be its full value, but only at a percentage of that 
amount. It was held that the state could not take 
such reduced valuations as its standard. 

This fact has an important bearing on the points 
made in the Governor’s message. He complains 
bitterly because corporations are not taxed as much 
as they equitably ought to be. 


“The state has secured, during the past few years, re- | 
sults that are of great advantage to the people, but it has | 
not yet obtained the full measure of equal taxation. The | 
act of April 10, 1884, contains a limitation upon the taxa- | 
tion of railroad and canal property for local purposes, which | 
excludes the main stem of railroads, the waterway of canals, | 
and the tangible personal property and franchises of these cor- | 
porations from any tax for local pu , and also limits the 
rate, on the property remaining subject to local taxation, to | 
l percent. If these exemptions and the limitation were | 
stricken from the act, these companies would substantially | 
pay the same tax as individuals. If the real estate of these 
corporations was taxed at full local rates, less the one-half of | 
1 per cent. reserved for state purposes, this class of property, | 
instead of paying for local uses in 1886 the sum of $367,- 
781.69, would pay the sum of $1,230,162.41. 

** The foregoing figures show a direct loss of $862,380.72. | 
This is an enormous subsidy contributed by the farmers, | 
land owners, and other taxpayers of the state, for the benefit | 
of these great corporations. Is this just? Only one answer | 
can, isn my judgment, be given.” 


| rerailing deviee. 


substituting the word must for the: less forcible) 


expressions used before; but the lesson, whether 
expressed forcibly or otherwise, seems to have 
effect chiefly on those who, like legislators, can 
discharge their own duty in the premises merely by 
giving utterance to still more words. The effect seems 


'to be thus, because, although hundreds of railroad | 


men may have taken action, very little is heard about 
it. If crude and hampering laws are passed, the 
master car-builders and other responsible officers can 
largely blame themselves for not having gone to work 


_at once, and for not having let the fact of their activ-| 


ity be known. No, if any one expects utterances 
from the Gazette on this question, he has but to turn 
to its back numbers, and not very far back, either. 
Truth in this line just at present needs hearers, not 
proclaimers. 

But the one fatal lack at the bridge, which ex- 
ists at thousands of similar places all over the country, 
which has been held up to view in these columns time 
and time again, and which has been remedied in a 
simple and inexpensive manner by scores of careful 
managers, was the absence of a proper guard rail and 
The evidence may not be wholly 
conclusive that these thirty or forty sacrificed lives 
would have been positively saved solely by this device 
in this instance, but the indications are overwhelmingly 


in that direction. We do not know how good a floor | 
the bridge had, nor what strength the guard rail had | 
; i tent & A “ 

tionably to be stopped. But no one who is acquainted so far as it went;* but if any questions concerning per_ 
: d : 3 | manent way may be regarded as settled they are those | 
with tax machinery and taxing methods can believe | ; . 5 = 
. . : concerning the necessity of a strong and virtually con- | 
it to be real. Governor Abbett, himself, can hardly | ,. ‘ ; 
tinuous floor for bridges, of having the outside guard | 


If this inequality were a real one, it ought unques- 


dangerous bridges still in use without the proper safety 
rails and timbers at the approaches, the lesson for im- 
mediate application is plain ; not only should a very 
low rate of speed be enforced for all trains, even to 
the point of changing time tables, but means should 
at once be taken to render the connection with the air- 
brake valve in every car very readily accessible from 
| every part of it. Reduction of speed (and consequent loss 


of time) may seem like an antiquated makeshift, but 


| who can feel safe under the above mentioned circum- 
| stances to do any other way ? 


HIGH SPEED LOCOMOTIVES. 


| The locomotive for the Shore Line express between 
New York and Boston, described in another column, 
possesses many of the typical characteristics of the 
latest style of express locomotive. The use of anthra- 
| cite in order to get rid of the annoyance of the sparks 
and smoke of bituminous coal is a feature which is 
now found on many roads where soft coal is the cheap- 
| est and most easily handled fuel. A greatly increased 
| boiler pressure is carried on the latest recent express 
|engines built by the Lake Shore, Old Colony, and 
other roads. The use of the Allen Richardson valve 
is another feature which is becoming very generally 
| used on engines designed to attain the greatest possi- 
ble speed. The Shore Line engine therefore possesses 
many of the special features which are found in the 
most recent examples of express engines, but in one 
respect differs somewhat from usual practice. The 
weight on the drivers is no less than 72,000 lbs., while 
the truck carries only one-third of this weight. The 
reasons for this unusual distribution of weight are not 
very apparent. It is usually considered that the truck - 














ae ” The penninal:tee 95 ue , ane home canto | timbers extend beyond the ends of the bridge and | 
per cent. is not, as here assumed, levied on all existing | ok lesated dhe Tanah aek ah te eek. Gee ae 
property. A large part of the personal property of in- | 8 4 


dividuals escapes taxation altogether: the real estate 
of such persons is confessedly assessed at very much 
less than its true value; whereas railroad corporations 
have no relief in either of these respects. It is not 
probable that the valuation on which property taxes 
are based is more than half the real amount of prop- 
erty held by individuals. Such, at least. is the experi- 
ence of other states. Now, seventeen mills on a half- 
valuation is only eight and one-half mills ona full 
valuation; and, if that be the case, the railroads are 
probably paying more than their share, instead of less. 
We should be surprised if this were not the case. 

This may be wise policy. A great many authori- 
ties favor the increase of taxes on corporations as 
being much less expensive to collect, and, on the 
whole, involving less hardship. But if this is the real 
reason for such a system, it ought to be put forward 
as the reason. If corporations are taxed one per cent. 
(or, as some say, a little over ,4, of one per cent.) on #: 
full valuation, and individuals 1,4, percent. on a 
highly incomplete valuation, it is a mere trick and 
sham to base the plea for increased railroad taxation 
on grounds of equity. Let it’ be put~on grounds of 
convenience, and understood as such, . 


a 
| rail, but a piece of tim 


| having an iron V-shaped device or its equivalent be- 
|tween the rails to bring back into line any wheels 
| that may on reaching it be not over 2 ft. 4 in. inside 
of the rail they belong on. Bridge sleepers ought not 
| only to be close together—say 5 inches in the clear— 
| but to be blocked so that there shall be no possibility 
of their being crowded up together by a derailed 
| wheel. Outside guard timbers need to be not only 
| large enough and strong enough in themselves, but 
must be bolted down so that they will break before 
| they will yield their position and allow cars to strike 
the truss (in the case of through bridges). These tim- 
bers and the inner guard rail should extend each way 
from the bridge at least the minimum distance in 
which a passenger train-is likely to be stopped after 
discovery of a deraila.ent or defect in a vehicle. 
If a train must be ditched, and is to get outside of 
the guard timbers, all possible means should be taken 











*A disinterested observer says: 


| "Phe burned bridge was of wood, built in 1858, and has since 

three braces. There was no iron guard | 
ber 8 inches square, 18 inches outside the | 
| rails and rising 2 inches above the level of the rails extended | 
| the length of the 
| Ce 
\ 


been strengthened 


bridge [only]. These are the only guard rails on 
ntral Vermont zes.”” 

A‘ letter in another columv from a Boston correspondent also 
gives interesting points, 


wheels should be loaded sufficiently to prevent any 
tendency to jump the track at a high speed, and that 
| the drivers should not be loaded so heavily us to run 
| any risk of injuring the track. Many engineers will 
consider that the limits of safety are somewhat ciosely 
| approached by the distribution given above. 
The locomotive in question is specially designed to 
|run atrain regularly at a higher speed than has ever 
| been attained before. A speed of 40 miles per hour, 
| including stops, is a high speed on a first-class line, 
and is rarely attained for any distance in regular run- 
ning. Special trains are of course often run at higher 
speed, but the rate of 40 miles per hour, including stop- 
pages, can only be maintained with any punctuality 
| in daily running when the circumstances are favor- 
able, the train not inordinately heavy, the grades and 
| curves easy, and the average distance between stop- 
| pages at least 30 miles. When the train has:to slack 
frequently at drawbridges or railroad crossings, such 
a speed cannot be maintained. The fact that such 
\speeds are only attained by a very small num- 
ber of trains in this country shows the difficulty 
of maintaining a high velocity for a consider- 
| able distance. The fastest train on the New York 
|Central runs from New York to Buffalo, 
| 440 miles, in 10 hours 45 minutes, or at the rate of 
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40.983 miles per hour.) This can be done. because the | when you try to prohibit a necessity—the law would | ing maintenance and interest—of the railroad. So far 
grades are remarkably favorable, and the stopping sta-| have been evaded. Where railroad competition | from the canal regulating the rates of the railroads, it 
tions average no less than 110 miles apart. The Penn-! becomes destructive it must end in combination. | is the railroads and their attitude toward one another 
sylvania runs-the limited express from Jersey City to! If it can take the form of a pool, it dvesso. But, pro-| which decides the amount of traffic that may go by 
Pittsburgh, 448 miles, in 11 hours 17 mimutes, corre- hibit a pool from acquiring any legal right. and you| canal. 


sponding toa speed of 39.27 miles per hour, the aver- force matters to a point where a lease becomes a | This being the case, those agreements of which the 
age distance between stoppages being 1163 miles. The 


necessity, unless all parties are toberuined. This was | New York merchants complain have the effect of 
speed is fully 14 miles slower than on the New York, what happened in the case of the West Shore; and if giving more business to New York, because they make 
Jentral, showing the effects of the more unfavorable you had gone one step farther and made such a lease | canal traffic possible. Those who would have the rail- 
grades and curves. Ona straighter track, the Penn- illegal, it would have forced an actual consolidation. | roads do business at cut rates, would not merely have 
svlvania attains a considerably higher speed,the fastest This has been the fate of most laws intended to limit) to face the financial distress due to loss of interest, 
train between Jersey City and Washington covering the validity of railroad agreements; instead of driving | |ut they would adopt the surest means of depriving 
the distance, 226.7 miles, in 5 hours 2 minutes, which | them back to a looser union, it has forced them on to| New York City of natural advantage over Philadel- 
gives a speed of 45.04 miles per hour. The distance from a closer one. | phia, Baltimore or Boston, which the Erie Canal has 


New York to Boston by the Boston & Albany route is It is a little strange that the Commissioners should | been the only means of giving. 
2384 miles, and notwithstanding the keen competition , cling to the idea that mere prohibition will keep 
and great through travel, the speed is only 39 miles per | competition active when there are overwhelming 
hour by the fastest train.on this route, which covers financial reasons to stopit. It is still stranger that 
the distance in 6 hours. they should hold to the idea that a railroad war some- 
The fastest runs in regular work between any two how benefits New York. 
stopping points give a speed of slightly over 53 miles; ‘*There was apprehension,” they say, **that the 
per hour. Higher rates of speed have been obtained ! leasing of the West Shore by the New York Central 
when making up time, but at present the average would result in the imposition of oppressive freight | | a 
speed while in motion seems to be considerably under rates upon the large portion of the State reached by ; bet 
60 miles per hour. Many trains doubtless fully attain these lines, but so far no complaints of excessive rates 
that speed on a large portion of the run, but the time against these roads have been lodged with the Board. | 
occupied in getting up speed after starting and slack- It is to be hoped that this condition of affairs will 








The Movement of Flour, Wheat anc Corn” 


| be did 
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To 
clearly demonstrate that the speed proposed on the of the railroads in 1886 bas been trifling compared 
N:w York, Providence & Boston, «2.5 miles in 62.5 with that of the canals. This is no new thing. As 
minutes—including a stop at a drawbridge—is alto- long ago as 1882 Mr. Fink pointed out in the most 
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ening before stopping reduces the average speed to continue, and that sufficient business at mutually, | ‘ A/) \ 
about 53 miles per hour. satisfactory rates will offer itself.” » | < Hye X) rid 
These figures show the highest speeds.attained on| Iv the very next paragraph they point out (though < “he | Ne As. 
this continent for any considerable distance, and without noticing any causal connection) that the gain ral Fs We 
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gether exceptional in regular running. | striking manner that such was an almost necessary ‘S & Uy Yj, A ' 
The principal peculiarity of the engine that is to run! result under present conditions. We quote from his ‘s er by | % GY ' 
. ° ° roan ® > : ~ ; ‘ yi i ¥ 
at this exceptional speed is the enormous weignt on Report upon the Adjustment of Railroad Transporta- nV a yj Y OG) \ 
the drivers, 72,000 ibs. Why such a weight should be’ tion Rates to the Seaboard, p. 40: ' m hy yy ' 
necessary to attain a high speed is somewhat of a . We find (oe during = rn ior 1880, wide | Vy AL 
: : rail rates were kept unusually bigh (5.3 cents higher than by | Wi t,4,G 
mystery. Adhesion is very necessary to enable an €D- | jake and canal, 2.25 cents higher than by lake and rail). the Wy, 444, 
gine to start a train or to haula heavy train up asteep railroads were enabled tocarry 46 per cent. of the grain to 4 Yi 44 
grade, but complaints about engines slipping at high New York—the canal carrying 54 per cent.; while in 1876, | 7 YW 47 
‘ le d. The difficulty i during the war of rates, when rail rates were very low—per- Ys UG) 
speeds are selcom heard, The difficulty is more gene- haps as low as the canal rates, if not lower—the railroads Yi 4.44 
rally the impossibility of getting the required speed carried 65 per cent. and the canal only 35 per cent. But the | > Uy ‘Wy 
f th ; I h a tepdi total receipts at New York, by all routes, were less during | Y; Yj UY 
out of the engine. io whatever position the reverse | that year than during any previous year since 1865. It is, | Wy WW? 
lever may be placed, the engine will not run to time. were oven that > is the pete ee A of - ru York | 4 
. : ; _| roads to keep their rail rates sufficiently above the canai Gy 
The reason has often been pointed out in these col rates, to secure for themselves a reasonable remuneration for 44 
umns, and consists in the fact that at excessive speeds | their services, and at the same time to secure to New York 4; 
the steam is so wiredrawn in passing through the ports me Of the advantages of canal transportation.” \ 
that the steam line is attenuated and sufficient pressure ee — — the ee Peon a | & y 
cannot be put on the piston to overcome the resistance “4 S20W Bow the ee" ost business _ 1876 and | < Yj 
of the train. The back pressure, too, is greatly in-| ‘851 as well as in 18385, and will show how little benefit) } Y 
creased, still further diminishing the size of the dia- W8® Obtained either from free canals or from the Philad’a j 
gram. These difticulties can, however, be overcome in building of an additional trunk line. (The.canals were | Baltimore 
. ’ , . 
great measure by using slide valves with the Allen in- ™@defreein 1883.) 00 pane yon 
ternal passage and large portsand exhaust nozzle, The ~ | sepirineectoe pes og a - ioe siti x LY 
: . . N ork’ tage tota N rk’s | 
Traore serious difficulty of making steam thea remains, Teveipts oy te ee aaeotie percentage | 3 ahs thid 
. and can only be overcome by a liberal allowance of cities. ote | So Readoesll 
heating surface. All these points appear to have re- cere] l | five Atlan: | sured Cine Mi 
ceived attention in the engine under notice, and her | Canal. Rail. Coast. | Total. | , tic cities. Wlllin Uitiita Uittsiaa taassEEs itis Vira 
f : : : a Se ape anes eT Te 
performance will be awaited with considerable interest. | 
: : 76 2 é 2: 56.12 | 
Tue enormous weight on the drivers, 72,000 lbs., ine. | 7 (ee at ees te 
concentrated on a short driver, 7 ft., is not apparently pend woeeeee es a a a. se ro We recently presented statistics showing the receipts of 
- ‘ : , | 21.76 29, . a2 W 50.7 | > > - 
necessary in order to attain great: speed, and is cer- 1879.1... 17.15 30 66 1.25 49.06 49.75 | flour, wheat and corn at New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
tainly calculated to throw a great strain on the per- ory setae | 7 aT 4 a ‘7 eo poy | and Baltimore during 1886, and also of the annual receipts 
manent way and bridges. The danger of the prac-| 188". .....| 15 a3 37-7 | 118 | 54.20 57.01 | for the nine previous years; and we now present similar stat- 
tice of running engines with these exceptionally 1 ee He Se eeyy 4 are “s | istics regarding the exports of these articles from the above 
heavily weighted drivers at ap exceptionally high } | | i | named ports during the same period, with a diagram show- 





. aT aaa a | ing the gram movement graphically. 

speed must be patent to any one, antl should receive _In the face of railroad duplication, free canals con- oe Ia ; aga Toe ag 
. ° “ > > tar ‘ 3 7 : * In the diagram the w of eac elt er zope on any year 
the careful attention of railroad ofticers, The fearful spicuously failed to protect New York ; and when it} ine shows the relative amount of the movement represented by 
consequences of a broken rail are shown ina lurid came to open war in 1885 they failed to protect them the zone for the given year, and the widths of any combination of 

i 4 : . . | zones gives their relative importance for apy year. 
light by the holocaust on the Central Vermont, andan selves. Their tonnage which had risen from 5,400,00€ | Tne amounts re paroented by the lines of sotale are, however. oll 
9 i i ivers | j F rR : . | platted from the base directly. so that the varying widths be- 
pehamnaahaaerd weight TP OER of closely-coupled drivers | in 1882 to 5,700,000 in 1888, fell to 4,700,000 in 1885. | teres them express the variations in theic differences. Thus the 
are as potent a cause of broken rails and frogs as the The canals are in a peculiar position. Thirty years | distance on the 1486 line between ** Total Exports’’ and +.fota] 
‘ F = iS), | Receipts’ expresses the local consumption in the region to which 
prevalence of zero weather. ago high tolls were charged ; in other words, there | the four ports distributed. and eer ey am | oe the same goer line 
. Fy between the “ rotal Receipt” and ‘** Total Shipment” lines ex- 
Railroad Competition ana New York Trade was an attempt to pay interest and maintenance, as | presses approximately the copsumption of western products be 
24 , ——— . well as traffic expenses. When the railroads came to | tween — wyeeeen shipping patets ane the caspern, seacwets at 
4 ilr isci sneak 73 ‘ * cannot got at accurately because the statistics for ali westera 
The New York Railroad Commissioners speak with compete with the canals the tolls were lowered, until | shipping points are not available. Those used in waking up the 
satisfaction of their recommendation in 1884 that a ‘nally, under improved methods of railroad economy, | @merem were epee, Colenen, Sawenine Peoria, St, Louis, De- 
. . : ‘ . . | troit, , : 

law should be passed preventing the consolidation of rates were brought so low that the canal traffic could | The flour is reduced to bushels, at the rate of 5 bushels to the 
parallel or competing lines of railroad, and they point not afford to pay any tolls at all ; in other words, they “hcp 


Shipments of flour, wheat and corn from the Western Lake 
out that such a law would have prevented the Broad- pave up the attempt to pay fixed charges, and, by 














and River ports (eee wn gee Teeto. Detroit. Merah raat 
: 4 ag . St. Louis, Peoria and Duluth), during the last nine years, bave 
way Surface Railroad scandal, especially if it had been s:mply running for operating expenses were just strong been : x 


combined with another law, which they also recom- enough to enable their boatmen to compete with the | 

mended, insisting that such transactions be submitted yajlroads as long as the railroads insisted on getting Flour. | wheat. | Corn. Total. 
to the approval of stockholders. some contribution to interest and maintenance out of | Years |——_— — | 
_, Against the second of these propositions we have their through traffic. But when, owing to a rupture 
nothing to say... Anything which will increase the of agreéments, the railroads went into the fight on the | 
control of legitimate owners over the directors who game level with the canals the canals lost business in 











| Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Pushels. 





} ° 
1886. :..}'1,105 674/55,525,270| 58,826,525) 81,754,125 | 196,107,020 


. ct is 2 " ‘ » | 58,018155.78 147,995,"2 ,676,585/ 198,461,876 
are supposed to represent them is greatly to bedesired. spite of everything which could be done. This was the | jaye ../|12'si5.s53 61 170.203/6n 01440 Ni.210/956 210.420.051 
but tue attempt to prevent the lease of parallel lines, if case in 1876, and‘again in 1881, and again in 1885. 1883 ... |10,079-112|50,395.560/47,245. 661) 105.983.607 03.6: 4.828 


ic . 2+ an) ne | =) pee =« 
car i ; 4 . 2....| 8.745.826)/43.729, 130'53,470.972) 66,600,351 | 163.800 453 
ried out, would have had certain consequences which = Now this shows the folly of saying that the canal is | 1881 .. | 502 494|42.512.480 47.584,917| 169.598 704|199.607.101 
: . ‘ . , : 2 7,770) 126,155,292 224,851,782 
they do not mention. It would have made the present uaturally a cheaper method of transit than the rail- | 18%) _ foot 37 S12. 755 or r0Ro 4 84 (031208) 190.5. 5.957 
arrangement between the New York Central and the road. It is dearer, if you compare operating expenses | 1878 ...| 6.164,351)30,821,755 65,574,366 79,014,692 /175.410,7 73 
West Shore—wh,ch ail persons now recognize as bene- alone ; it is dearer if you compare. total expenses. It = 

ficial, and even necessary——a 0. impossibility, The, is cheaper only. when you compare the: operating | _Norr—1his statement is compiled from weekly reports. and 


‘ : : the shipments are not exactly for the calendar year, being in 
result would have been what always happens expenses of the canal with the total expenses—includ- come panes for 52 weeks and in ther years for 53 weeks. 
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Last year the exports from the four ports were as follows : | wean CORN. reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. | ew _ Percentages of each port of toval exports — Ported to the corresponding date for 18 years has been : 
a eee. Bushels. Bushel:. | four ports. Balti- Miles. | Miles | Miles. | 
=a 3,479,787 32,601,670 21,078,065 | Bushels. New Zork. Boston. Phliadeiphie. more. 1887... ..181 | 1883........ 163 | 1879,....... 70 | 1875........ 62 
Boston. tees se see 2,234,654 2.384,213 3.015.718 | 1886.... 40,118,291 2.5 75 35.2 1886........ 91 | 1882.. 311 | 1878 t,t 
Philadetphia....... oe veces 316.507 6.114.212 1,899,564/ 1885. | 50,295,860 53.4 7.3 120 27.3 1885........ 68| 1881. .....173 | 1877........ 62 | 1873........ 226 
Baltimore.. ...., ... . .«.-1,542,469 10,564,791 14,124,944 | 1984 .°. 22:774)411 2.1 18.7 7.3 21.9 | 1884........147| 1880..... ..220 | 1876........ 70 | 1872... ....151 
__— —-+= == —_ — | 4, g ” . 
Total, 1886....... . ..7,573,417 51,664,886  40.118.291 45,804 405 Fe ie ies 4 This statement covers main track only, second or other 
Total, 1885....... -- 7,276,852 25,793,608 50,295,860 1881 ... 59,344,667 533 14.2 11.0 21.5 additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 
“ 1880.... 94 272. 234 52.9 12.3 19.2 15.6 — ———_—_—- 
The diagram shows that the receipts for domestic consump: | 1479 |. 78 753/982 18.3 8.8 17.8 27.1 NEW PUB LIC ATIONS 
tion did not differ much in the two years, and that the varia- ong hy =_ coy 39.0 “ Hr _ . 


tions in the total receipts for the two years were in conse- 
quence of the fluctuations of the export demand. 

The total annual exports of flour, wheat and corn, respect- 
ively, at the flour ports for the last ten years, and the per- 
centages of each port of the total annual exports of each 
article have been : 





FLOUR. 
Total exports 
ofthe —Percentage of each port of total —— _ 
four ports. Balti- 
Bbls. New York. Boston. Philadelphia more. 
FAT4ANT 435.9 29.3 4.2 20.4 
.. 7.276.852 50.8 24. 6 96 15.0 
.. 6.852.709 57.0 31.7 49 6.4 
. 7,005,638 63°3 25.2 5.2 6.3 
6 481,916 71.3 186 30 71 
6,149.027 73.3 17.1 2.9 6.7 
ee 5,879, 812 71.8 15.7 4.2 83 
1879... .. 5.576.582 75.8 14.3 2.8 7.1) 
1878 3,977.023 70.7 9.7 4.7 149 
1 877 2,256,560 69.7 9.8 4.4 16.1 


There has been a steady increase in the flour exports dur- 
ing the last ten years, though in the more recent years the 
increase has not been so great as during the first four years 
of the period, Attention is called to the fact that while the 
increase in the receipts of 1886 over those of 1877 is abont 
4,600,000 bblis., the increase in the exports last year over 
these of 1877 was, in round numbers, 5,300,000 bbls. Now 
itis only reasonable to suppose that with the natural in- 


crease of the population of the four cities, and of adjacent 1 


territory dependent upon them for supplies during the last 
ten years, there must have been a corresponding increase in 
the local copsumption; but this does not appear to be shown 
by the reports. As the comparison of 1886 with 1877 is hardly 
a sufficient test, we will make a comparison of the four years 
ending with 1886 with the four years ending with 1880, 
The same result is arrived at ; the average annual excess of 
total receipts over exports is the same for both periods—a , 
little under 5,000,000 bbls. per annum. But as there has 
been beyond doubt a very considerable increase in the popu- 
lation, and as the average consumption per capita bas prob- 
ably not diminished, there can be no question that the total 
local consumption must have materially increased. The rea- 
son that tuis is not shown by a corresponding increase in the 
total receipts at the four ports is, that the method of doing 


The total exports of corn in 1886 were about the yearly 
average for the last six years; but, as shown in the above 
statement and by the diagram, there have been very great 
variations in the annual exports during that time. For the 
last seven years, the New York exports have been a little 


, more than one-half of the total, except in 1882, when they 


were about two-thirds of the total. 
Expressed in percentages ef the total, the combined exports 


' of corn from New York and Boston, and from Philadelphia 


and Baltimore, for the ten years have been: 
1886, nae 1884. 188%, 1882. 
N. Y. and Boston. ... 60.0 70.8 65.6 83.38 
Phila. and Balto...... 40.0 39. 3 29.2 34.4 16.7 
1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877, 
| N. ¥. and Boston..... 67.5 65.2 55.1 48.3 505 
Phila. and Balto...... 32.5 34.8 49.9 51.7 49.5 


The following summary shows in bushels the aggregate an. 
nual exports of flour, wheat and corn from the four ports | 
during the last ten years, and the percentages of each port: 


Total exports | 
of the —Percentage of each port of total exports.— 
four ports. Balti- | 
Year. Bnsntels. New A ye Boston. —— — 
1886... 125.863,554 5A.1 12.3 $ 1| 
1885... 108,835,302 55.4 11.7 1L. 6 at. 5 - 
1884... 106,350,833 54.7 14.8 8.4 27.1 
1883... 119,450.756 96.2 11.1 9.9 22 8 | 
1882... 195,765,729 63.7 9.2 7.2 19 9 | 
1881... 160,629,003 58.3 10.2 10.2 213 | 
231,552.684 65.5 8.0 36 21, 
1879. ... 220,578,479 53.4 7.0 14.6 25.0 
1878... 176,742,383 54.2 9 16.7 22.2 
1877... 99,663,836 55:8 5.7 13.2 25.3 | 


The combined percentages of New York and Boston, as | 
compared with those of Philadelphia and Baltimore, are: 
1886. 1885. 1884. 1883, 1882. | 
69.5 2. 


New York and Boston... 67.4 67.1 67.3 
Phila. and Baltimore.... 32.6 32.9 30.: 32.7 27.1 | 


5 
1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877 
New York and Boston... 68.5 64.5 60.4 61.1 61.5 | 
Phila. and Baltimore.... 31.5 35,5 39.6 38.9 38.5 


From the way in which the line of shipments crossed the | 


export line in the earlier years of the diagram it is evident | 


that the great western shipping points were in those years 
unable to supply the export trade alone, part of which came | 
from the minor western points and possibly part from state® | 
further east. 








(Zur Erinnerung an die Eroeffnung der Main Canalisi- 
rung und der Frankfurter F afen Anlagen). 

A handsomely-printed and artistically-covered pamphlet 
with a view of the improved city and with the above title is 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Frankfort on the 
Main to commemorate the new era for the city inaugurated 
by the canalization of the Main from the Rhine at Mayence 
up to Frankfort, in connection with the completion of the 
new harbor ard a great union railroad station. 

Frankfort is one of the most progressive as well as the 


| wealthiest cities in Europe, witness the above improvements, 


which are on a really magnificent scale, embraciug the con- 
struction of two double track railroad bridges over the Main 
and a great number of highway bridges and miles of embank- 
ment, intended to give the new station every possible facility 
| for connection with the half dozen railroads which centre 
there ; also the great main drainage and precipitation works 
carried out under the direction of Mr. W. H. Lindley, one of 


| the most distinguished sanitary engineers of Europe, Frank- 


fort also rejoices in a superb opera-house, in which one of the 
best opera companies in Germany is maintained largely at 
the city’s expense; as is also the leading theatre. Its public 
schools are among its most conspicuous buildings, and money 
is appropriated by the city to education ina ratio whose in- 
crease is more than proportional to the squares of the incre- 
ments of population. 

The canalization referred to is effected by five weirs with 
| corresponding locks, each lock 279 ft. long by 34 ft. 5 in. 
| wide. The result of the whole is to give a slack water navi- 
gation with a minimum depth of 6 ft. 7 in., allowing vessels 
of 1,000 tons burden (the largest traversing the Rhine) to 
come to the Frankfort wharves. 

The canal works cost $1,375,000 ; the new harbor and 
warehouses built under Mr. Lindley’s direction $1,125,000 
already expended, and the magnificent railroad station and 
its yards and connections $7,500,000. All this is done for a 
| little city of about 150,000 people, in concert, however, with 
the Prussian government, at the expense of whose railroad 
budget the largest part of the works were carried out. The 
| canalized river is made free of tolls by the imperial govern- 
| ment. 


business has been changed, and dealers at interior points who 
formerly purchased their supplies at the seaboard cities and 
had them reshipped to them, now buy in western markets 
and have their shipments forwarded direct to them at interior 
points. 

Prior to 1885 the exports of flour at Baltimore, while not 
so small as the Philadelphia flour exports, usually, did not 


In view of the great decrease of our exports while the west- 
ern shipments continue fairly uniform, it appears that the de- 
crease of the exports is caused by increased demand at | 
home. 








General Manager Hain of the New York City elevated 


reach a half a million barrels per annum. But during the 
last two years there has been a very great change in this re- 
spect; the exports from Baltimore being nearly 1,100,000 bar- 
rels in 1885, and over 1,500,000 bbls. last year. It is evident 
that this increased business has been largely obtained by the 
diversion to Baltimore of traffic from territory that has here- 
tofore forwarded its business via New York. Philadelpbia 
dces not appear to have lost much by the increase in Balti- | 


more exports. The combined exports of flour from New | 
York and Boston, as compared with the exports from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, have been as follows, expressed in per- | 
centages of total exports : 


1886. 1855. 1884, 1883. boy 18381. 1880. iy. 1878. 1877. 
N.Y. and Bos 75.4 754 88.7 88.5 904 87.5 80.4 - 79.5 | 
Phila. and Balt..24.6 24.6 11.3 11.5 104 9.6 12.5 09 19.6 20.5 | 
i 
WHEAT. 
Total exports 
ofthe —Percentage of each port of total exports. 
four ports. Balti- 
Bushels. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. more. | 
63.1 11.8 20. 





51,664,886 y 4.6 1. 5 | 
25,793,608 65.1 41 13.1 17.7 | 
52.739, 131 54.6 3.2 10.9 31.3 
42,060,980 61, 6 1.7 10.5 36.2 
63,268,084 59.5 3.5 9.2 27.8 
* 73,613,715 56.8 4.3 12.2 26.7 
1880.... 110,821,297 55.9 2.6 11.0 30.5 
1879.... 116,730,578 53.4 4.2 14.9 275 
1878.... 87,445,143 63.1 4.5 10.0 22.4 | 
1877.... 30,412,584 71.7 5.1 8.4 14.8 


| 


While about double those of 1885, fhe total wheat exports | 


| further back from the crossing and to place an additional 
| flagman on the platform ;” and these measures, he adds, will 


| one that greatly enhances the degree of safety, there can be 


| gine to look for the visual signal and to communicate with 
| each other regarding it before they pass it; would in the long 


| adoption; while at the same time it would provide against 
‘a possible failure of the torpedo. 


| locomotives in 1885, of which 144 were exported. During 


| thirds of this output were exported, chiefly to India. A 


lines writes the state railroad commissioners in response to 


| inquiries from them, that changing the running of the Sec 


ond and Third avenue trains so as to abolish the crossing | 
where the recent collision occurred would work such incen- | 
venience that the public would not submit to it, and that, | 
therefore, he believes the most practical safeguard against 
future accidents is ‘‘to place an additional torpedo signal 


at once be adopted. While this is certainly a wise step and 


no question that the rule requiring the two men on the en- 


run be a substantial relief to the runner, and so, deserving of 





x 


A large proportion of the locomotives made by British 
firms are for export. Neilson & Co., of Glasgow, built 206 





1886, only 152 engines were built by this firm, but over two- 


similar proportion probably holds good for other makers. 











The ** Outline of lectures delivered to third-year students | 
of the school of political science of Columbia College” on 


| The Maw navigation began inthe times of the Roman em- 
| perors, who built a paved tow path, traces of which still exist; 
| and probably the river traffic was more active under them 
| than it has been since, as it served as a link in the chain of 
communication between Rome and its Rhine provinces. The 
commotions of the middle ages, the tolls levied by several 
| petty states on its course, and later the competition of the 
railroads, which cut across the great bends of the river, have 
almost destroyed its traffic and that of the Ludwig Canal] 
which connects the Main and the Danube, nearly on the 
| course of a canal started by Charlemagne. 
The removal of the custom duties by the consolidation of 


| Germany and the use of chain towing, which is the only kind 


of power towing well adapted to the swift current of the 
river, seem likely, with the improvement of the lower Main to 
again develop the Main commerce as that of the Neckar has 
been of late years. 


Locomotives .and Locomotive Building in America. By 
M._N. Forney. Published by the Rogers Locomotive 
& Machine Works, Paterson, N. J. 


This work traces the various improvements and modifica- 
tions made in the details of American locomotives, and is 
mainly a history of the locomotive as developed by Thomas 
Rogers and Wm. 8. Hudson, who for many years were the 


| guiding minds of the Rogers Locomotive & Machine Works. 


The gradual changes in the methods of fastening the cylin- 
ders, making the frames and other parts are very clearly 
shown, and the work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the American locomotive. 

Various forms of fireboxes, grates, fire-doors, chimneys, 
smoke-boxes, safety valves and other parts are illustrated 
and commented on, and the book deals largely with the de- 
| tails of a locomotive, recognizing what is too often lost sight 
| of, that a good Jocomotive is but a collection of. good details, 





from the four ports was only an average year’s business, the science of railroad management, by Prof. E. R. A. Selig- | 
During the great export years, the exports from New York | man, shows a course of a very comprehensive character. 
were in millions of bushels : | The first part treats of railroad history, embracing chapters | 
1878. 1879. 1880, 1881, 1882: | on English and American railroad development, and on that | 
35.2 62.3 61.9 41.8 37.6 of the European continent. The second part treats of the 
Next to New York, Baltimore is the most important wheat | relations of railroads to investors; the third handles their 
exporting city. Indeed from 1877 to 1880, its export traffic | relation to the public; the fourth to their employés ; the | 
increased so rapidly that it was believed by many that it fifth treats of legislation, state and national, so far as! 
would becomea far more dangerous rival to New York than | alreaay had in the United States : and the conclusion treats 
it has since proved to be. In 1878 its wheat exports were | the question of state vs. private ownership 
19,600,000 bushels; in 1879, 33,100,000; in 1880, 33,800,- | 
000. Last year it exported 10,600,000 bushels. Whenever | Record. of New Railroad Construction. 
ce bet a Satie attach eg Tse | Satrmatin: ot the inying of track on new allroad nes 
large percentage of 
the total! wheat exports than it does in other.years. é iz aan ems oe Ahn cureeys Suhenes she Railroad 
The percentages of New Bosto’ : 
a as Jen _ Frviniecs Philadelphia — ao Cape Fear. &. Yadkin Valley. —Extended Fopep Stokesdale,_ 
N.C., northwest to Bellew’s Creek, 5 miles. 








more are : | 
1886. 1883. 1883. a | _ South Atlantie’d Ohio.—Track laid from: Bristol, Tenn, | 
N. Y. and Boston..... 69.2 B78 Rs 5+ aa 63.0 west to Mendota, Va., 15 miles. 
Phila. and Balt........ $2. ‘3 30.8 42.2 46.7 —~— 37.0) Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—A branch has been 
1881. 1880, wie 
N. ¥. and Boston..... 611. 38 S> BYB" ~-876 794.6 | Completed from Hurley, Wis., to Pence, 6 miles. 
Phila. and Ball.,...;.. 38,9 415°. - 424. +324 23,2. 


_ This is a-totalfof “26 miles‘for the week; making ‘181° niiles 


| and that correct proportions as regards the general dimen- 
| sions of wheel base, heating surface, size of cylinders, etc., 
| will not make up for faulty details. 

A table showing the deliveries of locomotives from the 
Rogers. Works for every year from 1857 to 1885 inclusive i§ 
very iateresting, and many of the figures are very surprising’ 
| The fluctuations in the number of engines delivered annually 
are very considerable. In 1873 the output had. reached. its 
highest point since the first locomotive was built, but though 
193 engines were built in 1873, the number had fallen to 
19 in the following year. The output in 1877 was only 14 
engines, most of them very small ; andin no one yéar bétween 
1874 aud 1879 inclusive were more than 56 engines built. The 
next year, 1880,-witnessed:-the-commeneement ofa busierera , 
and the number gradually increased. year. by- year. until in 
1883 the output reached. 279 locomotives, the great. majority 
of which .had 17, 18 and 19-inch cylinders. It is, however, 
somewha* surprising that so many small engines still continue 
to be built. Some 14-inch cylinder locomotives have been 

built in every year since 1847, while, with the exception of 
| one year, 15-inch cylinder engines have been built in every 
| year since 1849. Some‘I7-inch cylivder engines were ‘built 
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in every year from 1848-1852 inclusive, but after the latter 
date none appear to have been built until 1861. 


It is stated that the full capacity of the works is thirty-three | full gear on the pistons, in practice such a pressure can only 


engines per month, which is equal to 396 engines per annum, 
but the actual annual output appears to have only exceeded 
half this figure in three years, 1881, ’82 and ’83, in each of 
which over 200 engines were built. 

The following table which we have compiled from the figures 
given in the book under review shows approximately the total 
number of engines of each size built from 1837 to 1885 in- 
clusive : 


Number. Date when 
Size of cylinder. built. first built. 
RE Gerace. beaver oe eisckven. deem. 52 1837 
OR OR ere aR er 80 1844 
CMe ck trends shred Bs Ac 157 1847 
Odd sizes below 14 inch........ .......- 256 1838 
“P Sr 170 1846 
WETS er ctaccisaentteceaeconscas” coat 271 1847 
Wi ee. hs eld dd thd chs ns od tele’ anid 525 1846 
Whe Siae cua hentnsenkee Auk aanaten ce, aa 5 1849 
Re -9°? diawceseslinck a vecen peem \eewadas 523 1848 
_ 425 1849 
Wi | aks apekiesccdaaamAvnasedeess 2°. 5:90 124 1880 
Ge Pri tc dati des cc aca ncsets deta iesecese Geen: 91 1880 
EE Sr Sy RE MS J 


The latter part of the book is more of the nature of a cata- 
logue, and contains perspective views and tables of probable 
performances of a great variety of types of locomotives. The 
method of calculating the probable hauling power of locomo- 
tives is clearly explained, but takes account only of the ad_ 
hesion weight. The loads given in the tablescan very prob- 
ably be hauled when the iractive force required does not ex- 
ceed one-fourth the weight on the drivers, but such a co- 
efficient cannot always be maintained. Even stipposing that 
it could, the tables take no note of the fact that the tractive 
power of a locomotive also depends upon the average pressure 
of steam ou the piston, and that any addition of weight on 
the drivers will not increase this average pressure. which 
must always be somewhat below the boiler pressure. It 1s 
also necessary to remember that the steam is more or less wire 
drawn as the speed increases, and that consequently the aver- 
age pressure on the piston decreases as the speed increases. 
This has been shown pretty clearly in these columns. An ex” 
amination of some indicator diagrams taken on a Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western passenger engine shows that as the 
speed increased from 23 to 42 miles per hour, the mean effect- 
tive pressure on the piston fell from 83 to 47 Ibs. per sq. in. ,* 
though the throttle opening and the cut-off remained un- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It would therefore appear to be tolerably evident thet | 


though an average pressure of 120 Ibs. may be attained in 
be obtained at very slow speeds, and is not reached at any- 
thing approaching 30 miles per hour. It therefore follows | 


| that the power of the engine in question is considerably over- | 


changed. The effect of speed in modifying the average press- | 


ure of steam on the piston and the difficulty of keeping an 
engine in full gear when running fast are very important 
factors which hardly receive any notice in the work under 
review, but have a very marked influence on the tractive 
power of locomotive. 

The neglect of these factors appears to have led to some 
misapprehensions as to the probable tractive power of loco- 


estimated, and that other considerations besides the weight 
on the drivers have to be taken into account in calculating 
the power of a locomotive, especially when running at 30 
miles per hour. In order to exert the power named, 16,000 
lbs. tractive force, the engine would have to indicate 1,280 | 
horse-power, an amount which has in all probability never 
been given in fair actual working by any locomotive. A | 
locomotive on the Brighton Railway in England was made to 
indicate nearly 1,000 horse-power by placing the lever in 
full gear while the engine was running down hill at 60 miles 
per hour. But such a result isa mere tour de force of no | 
practical value, as no engine could maintain steam when 
worked in full gear at such a speed. 

Some of the statements as to the power of the engines are 
even more erroneous than that already quoted. 

It is stated on page 113 that an American type engine 
for passengers or freight will haul 1,264 tons on a level at 30 | 
miles per hour. As the engine has 16 x 24 in. cylinders and | 
62-in. wheels, her tractive force is 99.1 Ibs per lb. average 
pressure on pistons. The table evidently assumes that she 
could exert a tractive force of 14,875 lbs., or one-fourth of 


her adhesion weight, 59,500 Ibs. But 
14,875 
avon oe DORA | 
99.1 | 


and therefore the engine would have to maintain an average | 
pressure on the pistons throughout the stroke of 150.1 Ibs. 
per sq. in., or some 10 Ibs. above the usual boiler pressure. | 
It is much to be regretted that such an oversight has been 
made in the method of calculating the nower of the locomo_ 
tives illustrated, as in other respects the book is a model of 
its kind, well printed and illustrated, and containing, ina 


own men. The reduction*in the wages of the topmen was 
ca by the condition of the local market, which had not 
for many years been so bad as at present. The Reading 
Company has sunk $20,000,000 in the coal trade since it went 
into it.” 


Commissioner Sterne’s European Investigations. 

Simon Sterne, of New York, who was last year appointed 
a special commissioner by President Cleveland to investigate 
the relations of the governments of Western Europe to the 
railway systems within their jurisdictions, has submitted his 
report. It says in England governmentai control and 
supervision over railroads of a much more exacting and 
rigorous character now exists than that which prevailed in 
the early history of railway enterprises there. A railway 
commission exists in England which has all the powers of a 
court of law to render judgment and enforce obedience 
thereto. The question is now being considered whether the 
commission shall be made one of the brauches of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. The commission has produced most 
satisfactory results. 

In France in 1859 all construction by railways was sub- 
jected to state supervision, as were also rates, Under exist- 
ing provisions France will become proprietor of all its rail- 
ways between 1950 and 1960. 

In Prussia, the entire railway system, comprising 20,000 
miles of line, is the property of the state. The report, which 
is exceedingly voluminous, contains a review of the railway 
systems of Italy, Austria, Belgium and Holland. : 


The British Like Railroad Stocks. 

There are 548,438 holders of railway stocks in Great Brit- 
ain, of whom 448,053 are in England, 63,107 in Scotland 
and 35,278 in Ireland. As the population in 1886 was 
36,707,000, it follows that one in every 67 persons is a holder 
of these stocks. The value of the stocks held is £831,354,310, 
and the average holding is £1,521, or, say, $7,500, 

Early Blast Furnaces. 

The following extracts from a letter by Mr. J. W. Gocd- 
win give an interesting picture of the begmnings of our iron 
industry : 

That very valuable work, ‘‘The History of Iron in all 
Ages,” written by Mr. J. M. Swank, widely known as the 
Secretary of the Iron and Steel Association of the United 
States, gives quite exact information as to the location and 
dates of establishment of the earliest blast furnaces operated 
in this country ; but, as might have been expected, the author 
of the work in question was unable to discover, amid the 


compact and readable form, much information as to the | obscurity with which Time has covered them, any very exact 


development of the American locomotive, showing clearly 


that the present forms and proportions of parts have been | ng 


gradually arrived at by a long series of practical experi_ 
ments. With the correction of a few figures, the book will | 
be of considerable value to all who take an interest in loco- | 
motives. 


| 


Why and Wherefore. Issued by the Passenger Depart- | 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Of course this little book does not answer all the Whys of 
life. If it did its publishers might Zo out of the railroad busi- ; 
ness and earn a Vanderbiltian income as a corporation, with | 


| the title of the Great American Oracle Company, Unlimited. 


motives. Tables are given showing the load that a passenger | 


engine (American type) is capable of hauling at 30 miles per 
hour. The engine in question has 18 x 24 in. cylinders, 66 
in. drivers, and 64,000 Ibs. adhesion weight. It appears to 
be assumed that this engine can exert a tractive force of one- 
fourth this amount, or 16,000 Ibs., at 30 miles per hour. 

According to the usual formula in which D is the diameter 
of the cylinder in inches, d the diameter of the driving wheels 
on tread, and S the stroke of the piston: 

mS 





=1 


d 
when T equals the tractive power of the engine per lb. aver- 
age pressure on the pistons. In this case, 7 is equal to 117.8 
lbs. In order therefore to exert a tractive power of 16,000 
Ibs., the average pressure on the pistons throughout the stroke 
must be: 
16,000 





= 135.8 Ibs. 
117.8 


It may well be doubted whether any engine working at 
ordinary boiler pressures could maintain such a high average 
pressure in the cylinders, even at a slow speed, and such a 
performance, at 30 miles per hour, would be very creditable 
in a locomotive with a boiler pressure of 180 or even 200 Ibs. 
per sq. in. The actual average pressure in the cylinders of 
an ordinary locomotive rarely exceeds 100 Ibs.. and this is 
clearly shown by an examination of the various indicator 


uiagrams that have appeared from time to time in these | 


columns. 
gines, under various circumstances, on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, not one shows as much as 100 Ibs. 
average pressure.t The same may be said of some indicator 
diagrams taken ona Delaware, Lackawanna & Western pas- 


Of some forty diagrams taken from different en- | 


senger engine.* Two only out of twelve diagrams taken from | 


a Norfolk & Western consolidation engine show an average 
pressure of over 100 Ibs. 

Even with special forms of valve gear, nothing approach- 
ing an average of 135.8 Ibs. is recorded at a very slow speed, 
much less at 30 miles per hour, where the actual pressure is 
often 50 lbs. to 60 Ibs. below that abtainable in the same 
grade of expansion with a perfect valve gear and an abso- 
lute vacuum. 

Mr. Stevens’ valve gear on ‘‘ El Gobernador” gives, how- 
ever, but 115 lbs. at a speed of 7 miles perhour.§ On 
another engine this motion has, however, given a somewhat 
higher average pressure. 


Some trials were made some time since on the Boston & 


—— a SNE SOO REG: WERE EeETS, | they were dissatisfied, but because other employés were dis- 


but the greatest average pressure in the cylinders fell just 
short of 100 lbs. per sq. in., though the speed was only 14 
miles per hour. || 
* See Railroad Gazette. Sep. 10,1886. ~~ 
+ See Railroad Gazette, Jan. 2, 1885. 
+ See the Railroad Gazette, Oct. 9, 1835. 
See Railroad Gazette, Oct. 6. 1885. 
See Railroad Gazette, Nov. 10, 1882. 





| replied, “‘ but I can deal all right with a committee of my | seat. 


It is the great big Why of life that is still waiting to be 
answered. The Why differs with individuals. In one case it 
is ‘‘ Why can’t I have a house and lot with a toboggan slide 
attachment?” Agairrit is ‘‘ Why can’t I eat deviled crabs at 
1 a. m. and sleep like a pink cherub directly afterwards.” 
This ‘‘ Why and Wherefore” refrains from solving any such 
vital conundrums as these, but it states a great many com_| 
pressed facts that you never knew anything about before, but 

are glad you know about now. Itisavery nice and valu- 

able little volume. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. | 


Attempt at Train Wrecking. 


A dispatch from Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 30, says: ‘‘ An! 
unsuccessful attempt was made this evening to wreck a pass- 
senger train on the Florida Railway & Navigation road, 8 
miles west of this city. Two negroes placed an iron rail 
across the track in front of the approaching train, but the 
officers, who had learned of their plans, arrived just in time 
to snatch the rail from the track and capture the scoundrels, 
One of the negroes, while talking with his companions, was 
heard to acknowledge the murder of three negroes at a fes- 
tival in Warren County, Ga., some time ago. 

‘There were some 40 passengers on the train, and had the 
wreckers’ plan succeeded the loss of life would have been 
great, as the obstruction was placed near a high trestle, down 
which the train must have inevitably gone. The passengers 
on the train were prevented with great difficulty from ]ynch- 
ing the men when they heard of the attempt. The negroes 
are now in the county jail here. The direct cause of the at- 
tempt wasa desire for revenge upon the engineer of the 
train for some fancied injury.” 


Austin Corbin on the Coal-Handlers’ Strike. 

me ame why do you do a coal business ?” Judge Russell 
asked, | 

‘**T can’t tell you,” Mr. Corbin replied. ‘‘ The only profit 
we make is a small one in transporting the coal. Labor has | 
received in those years several million dollars more than we | 
have out of that business. I was called last year to Harris- | 
burg, where [ was threatened with imprisonment for having | 
entered into an agreement to keep coal ata price which would 
just pay for the mining. Atthe same time [ was told that I 
would be removed from the Receivership unless I made a bet- | 
ter showing of the road’s affairs. The cost of transporting | 
coal is only half what it was 10 years ago.” 

The cause of the strike, Mr. Corbin, said was the reduction 
by his road of the wages of topmen from 221<¢ to 20 cents per 
ton. The suggestion made by an Assemblyman that a uni- | 
form price of coal should result from a uniform price of labor 
was a beautiful idea, but it could not be brought about. He/| 
favored arbitration as a means of settling disputes, but the 
difficulty lay in devising a scheme of arbitration which would 
be binding. If one could be invented it could be applied to 
the disagreements among capitalists with advantage. The 
man would be a public benefactor who would find out some 
process which would bind men to abide by a decision of an 
arbitration board which was unfavorable to them. The| 
trouble now was that the employés went out, not because | 











satisfied, and at the dictation of outsiders. If the men were 
left alone by these outsiders they would be less likely to go 
out, and more likely to come back after going out. 

‘“* If the leaders of workingmen were workingmen them- 
selves you think there would be less trouble 7’ Judge Russell | 
suggested. | 

‘* T would not like to answer that question,” Mr. Corbin 


| by the bearer the Below mentioned articles. 


data concerning the very earliest furnaces of the country, 
viz. : those built in Massachusetts prior to 1760 ; which fur- 
ces, we note in passing, were operated on ‘‘ bog” ore ex- 
clusively. Nor can the present writer give the date at which 
any one of the older Massachusetts furnaces was originally 
built; but certain quite well preserved papers in his posses- 
sion enable him to afford your readers some information as 
to the shape in which some of those ancient iron-producing 
establishments turned out their metal, and as tothe prices at 
which their products were sold. 

In 1760, and for some time prior thereto, Gen. Nathaniel 
Goodwin, of Plymouth, Mass., with several associates, oper- 
ated two furnaces, one at Carver and one at Middleboro, near 
Plymouth. The Carver furnace is, I believe, still in oper- 
ation. 

During the disturbed times about 1812-1814, attempts 
were made to destroy the furnace, as witness a letter from 
one Ira Murdock to Gen. Goodwin, dated ‘‘ Carver, 27 July, 
1814,” wherein Mr. Murdock states that the furnace build- 
ings were fired early on the morning of the 27th by men who, 
after a sharp pursuit, escaped. Attempts of the same kind had 
been made in the June previous, and were repeated in Au- 
gust; but the strong _— kept at the furnace saved the 
property from serious damage. , 

Gen. Goodwin writes: 

Puro, Dec. 12, 1766. 


Mr. Sim NEWELL: Sir: I have sent you a few kittles, 
doggs, [i. e¢., fire-dogs or and-irons] & Tea kittles as you 
order’d. Likewise 1 Doz, hand potts,1 Doz. hand kittles, 1 
Doz. 2 qt., 1 Doz. 1 qt. skillets, & 3 set cart boxes. 

I have not so many kittles down from the furnace as you 
order’d, but shall send them next opp’ty with any other sort 
you shall order. Should be glad you would take the weight 


| of them yourself, asI have not weigh’d them. Please to send 


Also please to 
send back what Ref’d Iron is unsold. From your most 
humble servt. NaTH’L GoopwIin. 

P. 8.—The price of the hardware is as the last you had. 
Tho Tea kittles & Bales @ 7s. 

83 stoves with frames. 

1 Doz. handsaw files 22-6 O. T. 

lg doz. double spring chest locks at ab’t 8 £ pr. doz. 

2M pump nails. 1 Doz. large spike gimblets. 

The ** stoves” here named were ‘* foot-stoves,” and con- 
sisted of a small cast-iron fire pot inclosed in a box or 
** frame,” the sides and top nels of which were of sheet 
iron, perforated in more or less fanciful patterns. Before 
starting for ‘‘ meeting” on a winter Sunday a lady of the 
olden time would fill the fire pot of her stove with live coals 
from the wood fire, aud during her ride to the meeting-house, 
and while in her pew, during service, would use the stove as 


| a foot-warmer. 


Below is ‘* Invoice of Sundrys from the furnace at Middle- 
borough,” shipp’d on Board ye Schooner Gull, Charles Boult, 
Master, Bound [from Plymouth] to Marblehead, Sept. Ist, 
1762 : 

186 Iron Potts. | 

134 Iron Kittles. Wt. 78, 3, 24, 

1114 Set Cart Boxes. { @ 120 £ p. Ton. 

18 pr. Doggs. } 
6 hand potts, 9 £ p Ds. 
45 hand kettles, 9 £. 
63 Large skillets, 6-15. 
59 Qt. Ditto, 5. 
88 Pint Ditto, 3 15 
8 Pud’g Pans, 9 £. 
6 Large hd Potts, 10, 0, 0. 
6 fry kittles, 20 shillings a ps. 
17 small spiders, 8, 0, 0. 
8 Large Ditto, 9. 
2 Mortars, 20 shillings a p. 

The *‘ 120 £,” given as price ** per Ton ” of the above named 
iron ware, is equivalent to $583.20 present U. S. currency. 
Pathfinders. 


‘* Well, this beats me,” as the Swampscott man, coming 
back from a long, lingering, troubled investigation of the 
gauge over the steam heater in the corner; ‘‘ that there ther- 
mometer registers 78 degrees, and this car is colder than 
Greenland. Either the thermometer ain’t good for nothing, 
or else I’ve got the Wabash Valley chills.” 

The train barely stopped the wheels at the station, but 
Ixion, the brakeman, roared the name so loud that the lights 
shuddered and went out. ‘‘ Why did you make such a base 


baw] as that ?” asked the cross passenger. ‘‘ Because,” replied 
the man at the wheel, ‘‘ it was a short stop.” 

‘*What did your father do with your skates, Johnny?” 
asked the school-teacher, seeing one of her pupils in the next 


y. 


**He took ’em to Salem,” said the * He took 
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them to sell them, you mean,” she corrected him pleasantly. | drop; off before the point where the rail broke was | For information as to the above work application may be 
‘It’s just as well, perbaps; the ice is not very safe just now.” | reached. An investigation by the state railroad commission- | made to . H. Brown, 
And the boy stared at her, and joyously made up bis mind | ers is in progress, andjseems thus fartogo very carefully and Chief Engineer Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
that the teacher had gone crazy and there would be no school | intelligently into all the details and contributing causes of | z k h 
next week. | the disaster. The railroad officers are accused of treating Venetian Glass{Deck Lights. 

“There goes your hat !” yelled the brakeman, as Mr. Barn- | inquirers after missing passengers in a very narrow, arbi- | Some novel and handsome designs in colored glass for deck 
born opened the car window and thrust out his head, neck | trary and unfeeling manner, and of trying with unseemly lights bave been lately introduced on the Pennsylvania, 
and shoulders in order to see the fence at the side of the | haste to make final settlements with injured passengers and Lehigh Valley and other roads. The method of manufacture 














track. ‘‘ No it doesn’t,” said Mr. Barnborn, looking back | friends of the dead. | 38 pecuhar. a variety of glass of different colors being melted 
where it was stuck, firm as a rock, in the weeds; ‘the hat | separately and then mixed in one pot, and the results are very 
isn’t goin’ at all. Here goes your old train!” And then he | TECHNICAL. | striking resembling the old Venetian glass. This peculiar 
kept his window down, having no other hat to lose. Hats | process is carried on by Louis Weidt & Bros., of Brooklyn. 


come high, especially the ladies’ hats; but it’s worth a whole 
box of them to teach a man that window-glass is transparent, 
and that he doesn’t see with his shoulder-blades.— Burdette, | 


‘ Locomotive Building. ’ A New Supply of Iron Ore. 

aa — Doin % Baste Fe CS. = — sates | The London Engineer states, on the authority of diplomatic 
in Pathfinder Guide for February. tive Works, Philadelphia; 30 to the Manchester Locomotive | end cansular reports, that the spproaching opening of the 
Works, Manchester. H.: 18 to the Schenectady Locomo- Lulea & Ofoten Railroad in the extreme north of Sweden 

Philanthropy. tive Works. Schenectady. N. Y.: 10 to the Taunton Locoto. | Will have a very important effect upon British iron industries. 
The locomotive firm of H. K. Porter'& Co., of Pittsburgh, | 4:7. Manufacturing Co.. Taunton, Mass. : 10 to the Pittsburch | _2¢,"ailroad is designed to bring iron ore from the mountains 
Pa., has given cash prizes to their employés, the bosses to | 7 ,.omotive Worke . 24 &" | of Gellvara to the harbor of Ofoten on the western coast of 
receive $50 each, the gang bosses $25 each, the journeymen | The Central Vermont shops at St. Albans, Vt., have just | Norway. The ore contains about 70 per cent. of metallic 
road. 








$15 each, the laborers $10 each; and theapprentices $5 each. iron, and it is calculated that the ores can be delivered in the 


ty | completed a new passenger engine for the It has 18} : ‘ 
So eee ae ee 54: dev aylindens and dubia arkecie@hin, damne'er, Thee Pe Re see ET Para padigiatirgg manyp: ghee 
cee org ee ta a anckhat | boiler is 50 in. diameter of barrel, and has 200 tubes 2 in. . oF : 


Beautiful Snow. . diameter. The fire-box is 66 in. long and 35 in. wide inside. | pw lg Tye geome no gy} 


There has been an unusual amount of snow in Idaho this | The truck wheels are steel tired. The tender is mounted on temperature at only 28° Fahr., and therefore no trouble is 
winter. The Anaconda reducing works near Butte, Montana, | ee — wheels, and the ~ has a my ony of i gal- | cnpeaad from ice. ~ 
are shut down for want of coal, the coal trains being com- 00S. e engine is inten to run on through passenger Enzi 
pletely stalled by the sow on the Utah & Northern, nearly ‘ins. A ; New Express Engine. : 
the whole power of the road being used on snow plows, | : The Car Shops. | The following description is condensed from_the Providence 
flangers and passenger trains, necessitating the freight trains | The Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H., is building 250 freight | Journal : The Rhode Island Locomotive Works have just 
being abandoned. | cars for the Boston & Maine road, 250 for the Boston & | completed for the New York, Providence & Boston Railroad, 

| Lowell, 50 bark cars for a’private party in Winchester, Mass., | what is claimed will prove the fastest and most powerful 
A Terrible Bore. | aud 6 passenger cars for the Boston & Lowell road. a r locomotive in America. The engine is named after 

A company with a capital of $5,000,000 has been organized | The latter will have the Mann roof, and each car is tohave Mr. J. W. Miller, the new General Manager of the road. The 
to undertake the construction of a submarine tunnel between | two saloons and a lavatory. They will be finished in solid | Miller is to haul the fast Shore Line train leaving Provi- 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, provided the | mahogany, upholstered with old gold plush and heated by | dence at 2:03 p. m. for New York as far as Groton Ferry 
Dominion government will guarantee 4 per cent. interest | Baker heater. They will also have 42-in. steel wheels. | Landing. Thisis already the fastest division of the Shore 
on the expenditure. It is claimed the tunnel will shorten the| The company is also building 5 — cars and one Line by schedule, the distance, 6214 miles, being run in 1 hour 
distance betweeu Liverpool and Canadian ports several hours. | smoker for the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn road. They 17 minutes. The new engine isto haul a train of 8 cars, 4 of 
The Lc and Short of it will be heated with hot water by a wrought iron heater, | them Pul!mans, between Providence and Groton Ferry Land- 

Aye OF OF ES, 4 | with which Mr. Comes, the master car-builder of the road, | ing, 62.5 miles, in 62,5 minutes, the train to make one stop 

‘““Why, anybody ought to know that it’s the short haul that | has been experimenting, and which is his own invention. | only, namely, at Mystic Drawbridge. This calls for a speed 
costs the most. You see, I am sitting ina railway parlor car| ~The Bradley Car Works at Worcester, Mass., are building | of a mile a minute, including two starts and two stops. The 
down in Maine writing a postal-card to a friend in Oregon. 20 round roof passenger cars for the Boston & Lowell road, e rises from Providence. The notable fast run on the 
Now, if I can get that card to the mail car, only seven car | 5 suburban and 4 passenger cars for the Chicago & Eastern | Pennsylvania Railway from Jersey City to Philadelphia, is 
lengths ahead of me, the government will carry it 3,000 miles | }ilinois road. | made with not more than 6 cars. 
for one cent. That isthe long haul. But it costs me a quar-| The works are running on full time, and cannot make any| ‘The engine is an anthracite burner, of the Americe™ type, 
ter to get ee oo to carry it to the postal car. That’s the | deliveries until August. with four coupled wheels and a four-wheel rigid centre-bear- 
short haul. Then the {porter loses it on his way or forgets all} The St. Charles (Mo.) Car Co. has contracted with the | mg truck. 
about it. That's the shrinkage. And there you have the | Chicago, Kansas & Western for the building of 1,880 stock, e engine Connecticut, which the Miller will supplant, 
whole transportation problem in a nutshell.”—Robert Bur- | coal and flat cars, and 28 coach, mail and baggage cars. It| ran last year 32,328 miles in 256 days. The Miller embodies 
dette. > | is also constructing 1,100 cars, mostly “—. and 10 tourist improvements suggested by Mr. M. L. Butler, the master 
Bobbed wp Serenely from Below ears for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The company mechanic, who has attentively studied the Connecticut's per- 

- be! — will also build flat cars for the St. Lowis & Colorado and for | formance, A comparison of the more notable points of dif- 
_An engine belonging to the Atchison, Topeka & | the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf. ference between the two is afforded by the subjoined table. 
Santa Fe has just been resurrected after being buried | ‘The Michigan Car Co. recently declined to bid for 5,500 | 4. Miller... ... Conmectiont. 








nearly two years near Randall Station, near the Rio | froich ressure of busi its of |C x 24 in 
Grande River. At that time the engine ran into a| no m7 Arvin eae metres 1 pit th od ew nei we Papeete est ee Pn eR ARs te ye tt iiciagem 
washout and soon disappeared in the wet sand and baffled) The Westinghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh | Driving wheel base ..... .......... .:-0:000 7 ft. 8 fr. Bin. 
all efforts of the company to find her until a short time ago. | pave just ordered 50 freight cars from the car shops at Total wheel base, engine ....... ... .......21 ft. 23 ft. 2% in. 
Ee ea ered ean a cng wow | Aictaey which they will ew for ther own private parpowe. | aga ice cr vteeesssnsne= 260i | OnaOO be 
cash csi : , * : hey will experiment on the cars. Ww ‘OM drivers... «+... ss. ss see. 72.000 "bs. 51.200 lbs. 
stands on the other side of the river. A temporary bridge is The Wagner Car Shops in Buffalo are making experiments ween = — Seuss a cankte 24.000 Ibs. 31,050 Ibs. 
being erected to run heron the. main line. The engine is in the electric lighting of cars by the Edison system, with a | Weight of tender... <...... ......--, 62,000 Ibs. 58,000 Ibs. 
almost dismantled but otherwise in a good state of preserva- | view to the adoption of some plan to be used on trains, using Boiler................0+...-s00 ++-----Otis steel, Nashuasteel, 
tion. | a dynamo on the engine as a source of electricity. | Walet diameter % lu. —— 36 in. =: 
What is Yours is Mine, and What is Mine is | Manufacturing and Business. Nomber of Zin. tubes ... .. .. ...c0c0ce 218 200 
Mine. _ : sive! ._ | The Westcott Chuck Co. on Feb. 1 succeeded to the business | Length of tubes....... .........- ---10 fe. 434 in, =11 ft. >. 
Atameeting of a Colorado mine’s shareholders held in of the Oneida Steam Engine & Foundry Co., of Oneida, N. | D*ving wheels. Gomory. begeazene emcees oh UR, 
Indiana the other day one ef the directors uted abillof Y. The new company will continue the manufacture of, zo axis... cap erncibie steel.  Meshun geeel. 
expenses which included $36 for wines, $20 for cigars, and chucks under the several patents of John H. Westcott. The | Journals,diam ....................:--.--+e Sin. 7% in. 
$18 for opera tickets, these expenses having been contracted jd managers continue with the new company. | Bie ate ele et aie ede. 7 gpa: pe RB 
in Chicago while he was having a map of the mine enzraved. | The Wainwright Mfg. Co. of Boston have recently filled | Heating surfaces, tubes... ...... 1,186.6 sq. ft. 1.245.7 sq. ft. 
There was a hot protest when the bill was presented, and _an order for corrugated expansion joints for the Brooks Lo- | ™ - fire-box.. ....... 165.5 eq. ft. 141 O sq. ft. 
the director calmly tore it into small bits and replied : | comotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. ry tnd 
‘* T had supposed this mine was to be run for the benefit of | T : : ON siisct clus, eR wEUi oe idee 1,352.1 sq ft. 1,386.7 sq. ft. 
pose N eC he Betts Fence Co., of Palmer, Mass., will begin work | Grate eis 37 6 sq. ft 
the board. If it is tobe run in the interest of shareholders | at once on a large order for their patent combination wire | Tength and width fire-box. .... 136 in. x 43 in. a gel 
that settles me, and here’s my resignation. —Wall Street | and picket fencing for the Boston & Albany road. an ee 22 in. 
News. Iron and Steel. Boller pressure. . venaaas ere res sete ts 160 es. ae 
Rare Bits. ; The Knoxville Car Wheel Company, Knoxville, Tenn., are we Oe» pe RR bg a rear 
; Jack —e shinges from ne ed ane — to pe | aay a oe gta \ ’ ill, in which the Chapi ivcolaeantnige tk tenmana nae pine umel weet ne 
urn up in the market as can chicken, and are shi is a large iron mill, in whic’ e Chapin | io tad agen : Pa : F 
back . the country from whence they came as such olbaies ** pneumatic process” will be put in operation, will be built the driving wheels securing — — adhesion. ma 
City (Idaho) Statesma: in Pittsburgh t : Dr. L. B. Chapin. of Chi -- | cylinder diameter the same as the Connecticut, the engine 
Uity (idaho) Katesman. th . t “a. of tha ten eh —_- 1cago, 18) now working the train, the Miller's total weight exceeds the 
Not Far; Only to the Jail. ony tee seg, Be ‘orks of Cleveland have received orders Cannecticut’s by only 5,200 Ibs., but the weight on_ the 


Joseph G. Farr, the former Traveling Auditor of the Long | for eight 60 in. x18 ft. tubular boilers, fitted with Butman | oe ~ satenel itor reggie excess of 20,800 Ibs. The Miller 
Island Railroad, is now living at Kings County jail. He | fire front, automatic doors and shaking grates, and six 12 ft. | ” Fost in the rear of the forward drivers the main frame 
had a little way of taking nice round sums, like $5 or more, | x 24 ft. grainers, all for George W. Kidd, to be used in a salt | iniatia tne rd. A dnnwer’ to accommodate the slope of 
from the various ticket agents that he visited. Asan officer plant he is erecting in New York state. They have also | orward ab : ® ee 
of the Long Island road, Joseph has appropriated his very | received orders for three 66 in, x 18 ft. tubular boilers, with | the bottom of the fire-box, and this device allows a fire 22 iv. 
last $5. ‘ ornamental vertical fire front, for the Cleveland ews Co., | po» BB! petra ate Eye thang hg mg ta by Ara 
The Accident at White River, Vermont. | and two 72 in. x 18 ft, tubular boilers. with ornamental ver- oad the water space about the fire-box is 3 in. wide at the 

The most terrible railroad calamity in New England since | tical fire front and Butman automatic fire doors and shaking | 5:4. 33¢ in. at the back, and 314 in. to 444 im. at the front 
the Norwalk drawbridge horror in 1853, and the worst in | States, for Nashville, Tenn. The asb-pan is provided with how rs : ; 
the country since Libtebale occurred at 2a. m., Feb.| Aurora Furnace at Wrightsville, York County, Pa., op-| “7, ms tee swells out to the full size of the perfect cyl- 
5, on the Central Vermont road at the crossing of White ss mene 9 oe ty 8 oe a eo Tape ee ond inder, inmend ee flattening, as is frequently the practice. 
iver 524 zl north of White River Jupetion, Vi The The Colorado Coat & tron Co. report tat it wil shorly | Fhawh the wheels appear to run very near the teller, the 
han age, 1 combination mail and smoki 5 da roy g | add 50 new coke ovens to its plant at Crested Butte, Col. ing of a _ . the wheels could touch it 
sleeping ‘cars, approaching a wooden deck bridge some he or | sation ed Seen ae sere baly > prerney ® The boiler 4 made of 1 in. Otis steel, riveted with % tn. 
60 feet above the frozen river below, was derailed just before | 4 . | rivets placed not over 2); in. from centre to centre, with the 

tt ; : ; | employ 325 men and have enough orders to keep them em-|/""" llcak : : ; 
Teaching the bridge and while runming ay about, 10 miles an | plored for some tame. fay hry BR 
a, 4 A tbcny Be hed sot fairly on to the bridge, |, 2 2¢ new rail mill which will be built at Braddock, Pa., by | ¢.- oe e side ~ ty aK OR en it eons eeated 
lodging on their tops and sides upon the thick ice, and crush. C@™negie Brothers & Co., will cost $1,000,000, and will have | tnger'a requirement that they should sow a tensile strength 
lodging on thelr tops an PY ? capacity to manufacture 400,000 tons of rails a year, about | UBGCr & requiremen y ‘4 ng 
ing most of the passengers among a confused mass of broken | one-third of the entire production of the coun | of not less than 55,000 nor more than 65,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


| 


timbers. The rear car was the only one originally derailed, | The Spring Lake Iron Co. has leased the = Varuece | of section, and a ductility or elongation of 25 percent. The 


apparently; and tnis seems to have got far enough away from | . ; . boiler is of wagon-top style, is 54 in. in diameter at the 
the track by the time it-got on to the bridge—there being | nt. Benger, Mish:, end will. teke poematanon Samed. smoke-box end, and is provided with a dome 30 in. in diam- 
no guard rail or other safety device until the bridge was | The Rail Market. eter placed on the wagon top. 


reached—to tip off at the side and pull the next three cars | ; : cont: 5 The tubes are of best charcoal iron, No. 13 Birmingham 
with it. The engine and the two cars next it remained on | Steet, Rests. --Qyetetions, Dee - hantconn iy Sy 7 Che po | wire gauge, tested and guaranteed by the manufacturer and 
the track and were stopped before they had cleared the many inquiries for late deliveries are reported ¢ | equipped with copper ferrules on the fire-box end. The stay- 
bridge, which was about 650 ft. long. The night wasin-|  piiz ‘astenings.—The market is active anda good demand | bolts, 1 in. in dia., of the very best staybols iron tested by 
tensely cold, the temperature having dropped in a. few hours | reported Quotations are steady at 2.60 cents per lb. for | bending, are screwed and riveted to the sheets, and are not 
from zero to.35 degrees below, if the reportsare to be trusted. spikes in Pittsburgh; 3.15@3.30 for track-bolts and 2@2.10 | 0Ver 4's in. from centre to centre. The boiler has an exten- 
The engineman and on - hem pak og sua gd -; the | for splice-bars. M } _ —_ The boiler was tested to 135 lbs. per sq. in. be- 
train at once ran to the help of those in the wreck, but suc-_ Pe ; si ; ith | fore lagging was put on. ; ° 
ceeded in saving only a few before fire from the heaters in | want cichti aang a lh tg Bt gac@ne ae Ta oped The connecting rods are of steel po solid, with straps 
the cars drove them off ; and in less than half an hour cars. | tidewater Id steel rails are dull with quotations nominal #04 keys. The side rods are made wi solid ends and brass 
passengers and bridge were consumed in one horrible funeral | at $24@26 per ton in Pittsburgh. | bushing bored to fit and secured to the crank pin by hexagonal 
pyre, the details of which no pen can picture. ‘ C oN | nuts. These rods have their edges finished in a half circle. 
The latest estimates place the total number of persons on | ontractors’ News. __ | The crank pins are of steel. , : 
the train at 84, including trainmen ; 32 bodies were taken | The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. invites proposals for furnish-| The cylinders are of close-grained iron, each cylinder cast 
out of the wreck; 44 were injured, of whom 2 have | ing all labor and materials, and performing the work neces- in one piece with half the saddle, placed horizontally; 4 
died and 18 are classed as only slightly hurt, leaving 2 miss- | sary to complete the graduation and masonry on the New | and left hand cylinders, reversible and intercbangeable. The 
ing. Only 15 bodies have yet been identified, and exact | York Division of the road for two additional tracks; bids re-| piston heads and followers are of cast-iron, fitted with cast- 
number of killed may never be known. ceived till Feb. 10. The work is as follows : 5 | iron ring packing, piston rods of steel, keyed to crossheads 
The cause of the derailment was undoubtedly either a| (1). From Bear Swamp to west end Monmouth Junction, a | of steel. The valves are the Allen-Richardson balance, and 
broken rail or a broken axle, the evidence thus far tending distance of about 7 miles. ; : | the motion is the ordinary sbifting hnk. _ , 
strongly to show that it was the ‘latter. The middle axie of| (2). From Monmouth Junction to Millstone Junction,a| The driving wheel rims are cast in sections to relieve the 
the forward truck of the Pullman sleeper ‘‘ Pilgrim” was | distance of about 8 miles ; and for four additional tracks. | wheels of the shrinkage strain. The tires are 5% in, face and 
found broken, and a safety strap belonging to a truck} (8). From Metuchen to Menlo Park, a distance of about 3 in. thick, both pairs flanged. The springs are A. French & 
was found on the track at a point where it apparently | 114 miles. Co.’s, of best cast steel. 
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Boiler and cylinders are 
with Russia iron, with bands of the same material. All the | 


ornamental fiuish, which is of brass on most locomotives, | exhibition gives a beautiful white flame of great power for | 


such as running board nosings and wheel cover nosings, are | 
of iron on the Miller. The wheels are painted red and the | 
rods polished. } 

The stack is straight and short as befits her height, the | 
sand-box and ‘steam dome are covered with iron cast in the 
easy flowing curves, borrowed in substance from the Eng- 
lish, but which are rapidly coming into favor in this country. 
The voiler, cylinders and dome are lagged with asbestos and 
jacketed with iron. The casings of the cylinders and the 
sand-box and dome are painted, and the sand-box bears the 
machine’s number in pit figures. | 

The cab is on top of the boiler, and the engineer and fire- 
man work on different levels. Feed water is supplied by two 
No. 9 Mack injectors, one on either side, with a patent feed- 
water heater in the smoke-box connected with the right-hand | 
injector. 

A combination stand, original with the Rhode Island Loco- 
motive Works, accommodates all the steam fittings with but 
one opening from the boiler. An ingenious device is calcu- 
lated to prevent that frequent casualty, the scalding of tbe 
engineer or fireman by the escape of steam from fittings | 
knocked off by the shock of an accident. In the combination 
stand is a hard mete] point which presses down upon « valve, 
keeping it open and allowing the steam access to the stand. 
[f the stand should be knocked off, the valve would be re- 
leased and the whole of the steam pressure would be exerted 
against it, to prevent the escape of steam through the only 
available opening. ; | 

The cylinders are lubricated by Seibert oilers placed in the | 
cab and connected with the steam chests by copper pipes run- 
ning under ya? eyes of the boiler. The whistle isa Crosby five- 
inch chime. engine is equipped with Westinghouse auto- 
matic air brake for driver-, tender and for the train. 

The engine truck is rigid centre bearing and is carried by | 
four Hartford steel-tired spoke wheels. 33 in. dia. ~The axles 
are of best hammered iron, with inside journals 54¢ in. dia. 
and 8 in. long. 

The tender carries four tons of coal and 3,500 gallons of 
water. The back end of the tank is pitched one inch toward 
the coal space to drain the water off. The tender frame is 
built of channel iron strongly braced. The wheels are of the 
same’ description as those of the engine truck. . 

The new engine wiil probably vot be put on the Shore Line 
train for several weeks. 


The Make-up of Mixed Trains. 


An English railroad paper states that, in reporting upon an 
accident which occurred on the Highland line between Mulben 
and Keith, in September last, where the vehicles of a mixed 
train left the rails, Maj.-Gen. Hutchinson, bers soem. Officer to 
the Board of Trade,reiterated his opinion that for greater safety 
the goods wagons in mixed trains should be placed behind the 
passenger carriages, and not in front. The Board of Trade 
officers persistently stick to this theory, and pronounce it with 
weary iteration, albeit it is condemned by every ski led rail- 
way officer in the three kingdoms, alike on the score of safety 
and convenience. 


Steel Ties in Mexico. 

The Mexican Railway (Vera Cruz to Mexico), says the Mex- 
ican Financier, began using steel ties in 1884, and now has 
some 29,000 in use. Forty thousand have been ordered 
from England, where they cost $1.25 in gold each. They 
can be laid down at a cost not to exceed $2, Mexican silver. 
The wooden ties displaced cost from 90 cents to $1.62 in sil- 
ver. The life of the steel tie, it is believed, will be from 
thirty to fifty years. In India steel is being used in place of 
teak, one of the best woods. 


Secondary Batteries. 


The following gives a general idea of the lines upon which 
secondary battery inventors are now chiefly yyy 3 It is 
from a patent specification of S. Farbaky and Dr. 8. Schenck, 
Hungary—Eng. pat. 13,697, Nov. 10, 1885, 8d. The plates 
consist of lead grids. the interstices of which are packed with 
a special material ; for negative plates this material consists 
of 95 parts by weight pulverised litharge and 5 parts granu- 
lated pumice stone, the grains being from 1 to I!¢mm. in 
diameter. Enough sulphuric acid is added to form a stiff 
paste; the mass is spread over the lead grids and “‘ stroked 
with a brass bar until there is a visible sweat on the 
surface ;” the material projecting above the Jead frame being 
pared off with a long knife. The other side of the plate is 
treated in the same manner. The packing for positive plates 
consists of 95 parts by weight of litharge, 95 parts minium 
and 10 parts powdered coke. Thecoke and pumicestone give 
porosity, and thus facilitate the entry and escape of the elec- 
trolyte. The plates, when dry, are dipped into a bath of 
sulphuric acid diluted with 75 per cent. of water, rapialy 
removed and left to drain ; after about 24 hours they are 
again dipped in the bath and left there for 12 hours. This 
treatment helps to. maintain the packing in position. The 
plates are packed in air-tight cells, the connecting-rods pro- 
jecting through the cover.—Engineer (London). 


A New Process of Furnishing Fuel. 


The American Gas Light and Heat Company have given 
sevéral exhibitions lately of the power and quality of the gas 
and heat produced by the Benninghoff process in their estab- 
lishment at Darby, near Philadelphia. Among those present 
were Dr. Francis Lee Clere (Franklin Jnstitute), Professor 
William D. Marks (University of Pennsylvania), 8S. P. Will- 
iams (Henry Disston & Sons), Mr. Hoopes (Hoopes & Town- 
send), John F. Glosser (Pullman Palace Car Co.), W. C. 
ay (car works), bik naz ok 7 ge ee 2 others. +e * 

e company is organi or the purpose of furnishiag 
heat and Jight to dweiling houses and manufacturing estab- 
hishments on the mere A mg principle as that by which | 
natural gas is introduced for similar purposes and as cheap- 
ly. - Thee is no danger, it is claimed, and no smell incident | 
to its use 

The plant of the company consists of the Newell gas bench. 
The material furnished for.combustion and lighting consists of 
hydro-carbon gas mixed with one hundred times: the quan- 
tity of atmospheric air. The gasis made from crude petro- 
leumr alone, with superheated steam. The company also 
claim that their gas goes one-third further than any other | 
coal gas and will enrich coal and natural gas as an illumina- 
tor, and gives to the former.a pure white and exceedingly 
bright light. : 

The patented Benninghoff process for producing both heat 


and lignt is based a proper oe of cryemn and gas 
through ’ ae ean t, pressure, producing, it | 
is also claimed, ** perfect flameless combustion,” thereby im- 


parting oXygen as a supporter of combustion. The fuel re- 
quires no coal, coke or other admixture for welding-or metal- 
lurgy. This process does not burn or destroy the fibre or 
material, but improves the quality of the iron or steel com- 
ing from it. No smoke-stack or chimney is required, as it | 
needs no draft, There is no expense in hauling materia! for 
combustion nor’for the taking away of ashes. The cost of 
the furnace is but one-seventh that 6f most furnaces required 


ba gt tore wt be seek, deed area 
: produeéd by this company is of two kinds—one 
by wale Pitinum wits! gauss fe heated 

é; theother is that made by combusti 


to ‘the point of in- 
on, like burn- | 
ing coal gas, The first is called the Benninghoff Incandes-' 


| which the iron and steel are placed. 
| piece of Bessemer steel, about 5 ft. long and % x }¢ in. thick, | 


| in New York City, on Wednesday, April 13. 


| convention in Atlanta, Ga., 


which is unaffected by wind or rain. The indirect process on 
light. The combined air and gas for this is conveyed through | 
— same pipe to produce this light and heat for dwelling 
jouses. 
The gas just before entering the furnace receives the air, and 


| by the patented process is thoroughly mixed withit. Itis then 


lighted in the furnace by a piece of burning paper, and in a} 
very little time there is a white, flameless ball of heat, in | 
In these exhibitions a | 


was thrust into the ‘* perfect combustion” and soon heated | 
hot enough to be forged. A big chunk of railroad iron four | 
or five feet long was then placed into the burning mass, the | 
furnace door being open much of the time, and was melted in 
twenty minutes. 
A Remarkable Drainage Enterprise. 

The Russian government is engaged in one of the most ex- | 
tensive drainage enterprises ever undertaken in any portion 
of the world. The location is what is known as‘the Pinsk | 
Marshes, in the southwest of Russia, near the borders of | 
Galicia. This region is so extensive as to secure special desig- | 
nation in the ordinary map of Europe, and in point of area, 
is very much larger than Ireland. The marshes have become ; 
famous in Russian history as a refuge of all manner of | 
romantic characters, and have remained an irreclaimable | 


| wilderness up to within the last two or three years. 


In 1870 the Russian Government first took in hand seri- | 
ously the abolition of this wild expanse, owing to its being | 
perpetually more or less submerged and covered with a 
jungle growth of forest, preventing not only communications | 

tween the Russian districts-on either side, but also between 
Russia and Austro-Germany. .A large staff of engineering | 


| officers and several thousand troops were drafted into the | 


region, and these have been engaged upon the undertaking | 
since. Up tothe present time about 4,000,000. acres have 
been reclaimed by means of the construction of several | 
thousand miles of ditches and canals, so broad as to be navi- 
gable for barges of several hundred tons burden. Just now 
the engineers are drawing up the programme for next year, 
which comprises the drainage of 350,000 acres by means of 
the construction of 120 miles more of ditches and canals. 

Of the 4,000,000 acres already reclaimed, 600,000 acres | 
consisted of sheer bog, which has been converted into good 
meadow land; 900,000 acres of ‘‘forest tangle,” which have | 
veen prepared for timber purposes by cutting down the un- 
derwood and thinning the trees; 500,000 acres of good forest 
land—forest oases in the middJe of marshes—hitherto inacces- 
sible, but which have been connected more or less by naviga- 
ble canals, and thereby with the distant markets; and finally, 
2 000,000 acres have been thrown open to cultivation, 120,- 
000 acres of which have already been actually occupied. 
Besides making the canals.and ditches, the engineers have 
built 179 bridges, bored 577 wells from 20 ft. to 80 ft. deep, 
and have made a survey of 20,000 square miles of country 
hitherto unmapped, When the task is finished Russia will 
have effaced from the map of Europe one of the oldest and 
toughest bits of savage nature on the continent. From an | 
engineering, geological, and scientific point of view generally | 
the work is one of special interest.—Mechanical World. 


@eneral Qailroad Mews. 
- MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 











Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be | 
held as follows : | 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, at 
the office in New York, Feb. 21. 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in St. 
Louis, March 8. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, annual meeting at the office 
in Peoria, Ill., March 1, 

Rochester & Ontario Belt, annual meeting, at the office, 
New York, Feb. 15. 

Brunswick & Western, annual meeting, at the office in 
Brunswick, Ga.,’March 9. 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, meeting, at the office, New | 
York, March 9. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
the office in St. Louis, Mo., March 8. 

New Orleans &1\ Northeastern, annual meeting, at the office | 
in New Orleans, La., March 7. 

Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $1.50 per share, quarterly, 
payable Feb. 15. : 

Canada Southern, 144 per cent., payable Feb. 15. 
Chicago & West Michigan, 114 per cent., semi-annual, | 
payable Feb. 15. The August dividend was 1 per cent. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- | 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The National Association of General Passenger and Ticket | 
Agents will hold its half-yearly convention in Washington, | 
on Tuesday, March 15. 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting | 


; annual meeting, at | 


The Car Accountants’ Association will.hold its annual 
inning on Tuesday, April 19. | 
The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its regular meetings | 
at the rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the third 
Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetings | 
at its rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in | 
Boston, on the second: Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its | 
rooms in Chicago on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No..15 Washington street, Chicago; - at 7:80 | 


\ p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 


Meeting of the American Society of Civil En-| 
gineers. ? } 
The monthly business meeting of the, American Society of | 
Civil Engineers was held at the Society’s house at-2 o'clock | 
on Wednesday, the 8d of February, President Worthen in 
the chair, and after the transaction of the routine business | 
discussions on Mr. E. B, Dorsey’s poner on Irrigation and on | 
Mr. J. M, Wilson’s specifications for iron bridges were read. | 
The followmg candidates for merbershi 
elected as members of the Society: 
David Frederic Maxwell, Chief Engineer Government | 
Railways, Province of New Brunswick, Canada, St. Stephen, 


p were declared | 


N. B., Canada. : ‘ | di 


Silvants Miller, Jr., Hatfield, Mass. 

George Sullivan Morrill, Chief Engineer Old Colony R. R 
Boston, Mas. ; 

George Frederick Simpson, New York City. 


| 


"9 | 


John Thompson, Engineer Consolidated Telegraph and | 
Electrical tae fl Company of New York, New York City. | 
And the following as Juniors: 


George Herbert Leiand, C. E., Providence, R. I. 


| B. Wilburn, General Agent. 


| Jobn H. Fox, Jaffrey, N. H.; Hon Edward Spalding, 


lagged with asbestos and jacketed | cent Sun Light, with which no shade nor globe is used, and | John Muirhead Stewart, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Arthur Smith Tuttle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, Superintendent. ‘‘ C, & C.” Elec- 
tric Motor Company, New York City. 

Some verbal discussion then followed on the bridge specifi- 
cations, and an entertaining description by the President of 
the peculiar method of making double track bridges out of 
single track Howe trusses at the time when the second track 
was laid on the Boston & Albany. This consisted in moving 
the trusses apart, putting A-trusses across over head, from 
which a girder under the floer beams was carried by rods, 

This method did not meet the approval of Mr. Jas. Laurie, 
who was called upon by the Massachusetts commission to 
inspect these structures, with the general understanding that 
the railroad company would pay him. 

He was in a great hurry to get in his report, because, he 
said, he was afraid the bridges would tumble down before be 
reported. The result of his unfavorable report was to irri- 
tate the president of the railroad company so much that he 
refused to pay the bill, which the railroad commission finally 
bad to pay itself. 

The society then adjourned to the usual collation pro- 
vided by the subscriptions of resident members. 


Transportation in Congress. 
The bill reported to the United States Senate authorizing 
an investigation of the books, accounts and methods of the 
Pacific railroads, gives power to the President to appoint 
three commissioners at $750 a month each. Section No. 2 
makes it the duty of the commission to examine into the 
workings and financial management of all the Pacific rail- 


| roads that have received aid from the government in bonds, 


to see whether their obligations to the government have been 
complied with; whether the books and accounts have been 
kept so as to show their net earnings; whether there has been 
a diversion of earnings through constructive mileage allow- 
ances or for improper purposes; whether there has been dis- 
crimination of rates; whether any and how much money is 

ue the United States on account of erroneous accounts or 
settlements made by said roads. 

The commissioners are directed to ascertain and report the 
names of all stockholders in each of the companies, from its 


| organization down ; the salaries (over $5,000) now or at any 


time paid to officers; the names of the persons who have 
received bonuses or donations, and all payments made under 
the bead of legal expenses. The commissioners are required 
to consider and report whether the interests of the United 
States require any extension of the time for the performance 
of the obligations of the companies, and what further 
security it is expedient that the companies should give. 
The commission is armed with full power to command 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
books and papers. One hundred ehousaitd dollars are 
appropriated for the purposes of the investigation. When- 
ever, in the opinion of the President; it is de-med’ necessary 
to the protection of the interests of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall clear off the paramount lien, 
mortgage, or other encumbrance, and it is made the duty of 
the Attorney-General to take the necessary proceedings in the 
courts for such redemption, and to foreclose any mortgages 
or liens of the United States in respect of such railroad prop- 
erty. 

Section No. 5 provides that from and after July 1, 1887, 


| there shall be charged to the Central Pacific, Union Pacific, 


the Central branch of the Union Pacific. the Sioux City and 
Pacific and the Kansas Pacific railway companies 40 per 
cent. of the net earnings in place of the 25 per cent. provided 
for in the act of May 7, 1878, ‘‘so far as the same respects 
the companies mentioned in said act, and as to the others 
herein mentioned absolutely,” and to that end the act of May 
7 is extended to the Kansas Pacific, Sioux City and the Cen- 
tral branch of the Union Pacific. 

The sixth and last sectiun authorizes the investment of 
sinking funds in any of the Government bonds issued for the 
benefit of the roads or in their first mortgage bonds, 

The Interstate Commerce bill has been signed by President 
Cleveland, and it will go into effect on April 5, 1887. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Alabama Railroad Commission.-_ The Governor of 
Alabama has appointed Major Henry R. Shorter President 
of the State Railroad Commission for the next two years, and 
Wiley C. Runstall and F. W. Lawler Associate Commis- 
sioners for four years. It is the same commission that has 
served for two years past. 





Allegheny Valley.—Mr. Spencer B. Rumsey is Superintend- 
ent of the Low Grade Division in place of Mr. A. A. Jackson, 
who has gone to the New York & New England road. 


Americus, Preston & Lumpkin.—The officers of this com- 

ny, are S. H. Hawkins, President; J. N. Bass, General 
Superintendent; T. N. Hawkes, Secretary and Treasurer; C. 
Offices at Americus, Ga. 


Baltimore & Ohio,—Mr. J. Van Smith has been appointed 
General Agent at Baltimore and also Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Division of the road. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—Mr. Hamilton John- 
son has been appointed General Agent of the freight depart- 
ment of this road, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Burton Stock Car Co.—The directors of this cone are: 
me! 


Nashua, N. H.; Edward F. Perkins, Boston; Josiah G. 
Graves, M. D., Scituate, Mass. ; ry, V. Livingston, Bos- 
ton; George D. Burton, New Ipswich, N. H.; Josiah T, Wil- 
son, Boston; William S Reed, Leominster, Mass.; Joseph C. 
Moore, Manchester, N. H. The officers are: John H. Fox, 
President; Geo. .D. Burton, Secretary and Treasurer; Clar- 
ence Hale, Assistant Secretary; Edwin F. Perkins, Vice- 
President and General Manager. 


Central, of Georgia.—Mr. H. B. Hollins, of New York, 
has been chosen First Vice-President of this company. 


Central Iowa.—Mr. William W. Raipe has been appointed 
General Agent of this road at Peoria, Ill., vice R. 8. Marten, 
resigned. 


Chicago, Dake Geneva & Pacific.—The directors elected 
the following officers at a meeting held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
last week: John E. Burton, Lake Geneva, President: William 
H. Conger, Elkhorn, Wis |, Vice-President; G. W. Esterly, 
Whitewater, Wis., Second Vice-President, and John A. Ken- 
nedy, Milwaukee, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Chicago, Oquawka & Kansas City.—The board of direc- 
tors of this proposed Illinois road have elected the following 
officers: President, John S. Thompson, Chicago; Vice-Presi- 
ent, James Harlan, Mt. Pleasant, Lowa; Secretary and 
Treasurer, V. M. Blandina, Rock Island, Ii, 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Mr. Dennis Leary has 
been appointed General Baggage Agent and Depot Master of 
this road at Cincinnati, O. 

Denison, Bonham & New Orleans,—Captain 8. B. Allen, 
of Bonham, Tex., Has been elected President of this com: 
pany. 
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East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The following have | R. Johnston, Silas W. Conn, John Adams and R. 8S. Minich. | 
been elected directors of thiscompany: Alfred Sully, Thomas | The officers are : President, Frank Mortim 
M. Logan, John H. Inman, George F. Stone, Emanuel Leb- | A. Sponsler; Secretary, E. R. Sponsler. 


man, Isaac L. Rice, J. A. Rutherford, James B. Pace and | 
George 8. Scott. 


| merly Passenger A 


Prescott & Arizona Central.—Mr. Oscar Vanderbilt, for- 
gent of the Northern Pacific, has been ap- 


Fitchburg.—But few new appointments will be made on the | pointed General Passenger Agent of this road. 


Troy & Greenfield, which road will be known as the Tunnel | 
Division of the Fitchburg. J. F. Adams has been appointed | 
Division Superintendent of the line. Geo. E. Dudley will re- 
main as Station Agent with sole charge of the business. | 
Walter J. Lemoin is his private clerk. } 


Georgia Pacific—Mr. I. Y. Sage, formerly General Su- 
perintendent and Engineer, is now General Manager and En- 
gineer. ; 

Great Bastern.—At the annual meeting in Moutreal, the | 
following directors were elected: Hon. J. Armstrong, Hon. | 
F. X. O. Methot, Messrs. A. F. Chaffee, James Cooper, John 
Rankin, F. Vanasse, and L. G. J. Fosbrooke. 

pevponed 
ills- 


Hillsboro Branch.—The ineorporators of this 
Wisconsin road are Thomas Sea and Albert Field, of 
boro, Wis., and W. 8. Field, of Viroqua, Wis, 


Indianapolis Car Works.—Mr. Charles E. Gore, late Su- 
perintendent of the Lafayette Water Works, has been made 
General Manager. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Mr. R. Moran, previ- 
ously General Superintendent and General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, is now General Superintendent and General 
Passenger Agent; L. C. Deming, previously Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant General Passenger Agent, is now Assistant 
Secretary and General Ticket Agent; L. E. Barker, previ- 
ously Assistant General Freight Agent, is now General Freight | 
Agent. Reports of mileage for car service and car tracers 
should be addressed to L. E. Spencer, Car Accountant. Re-| 
mittances for balances should be made to and drafts drawn | 
on E. B. Powell, Auditor. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The following circular from 
George L. Bradbury. General Manager for Samuel Thomas, 
Purchaser, is dated Bloomington, Ill., Féb. 1: *‘The following 
officers are hereby appointed, and will at once assume the 
duties of their respective positions: D. 8. Hill, General Super- 
intendent: A. J. Castator, Auditor; A. D. Thomas, Treas- 
urer; W. 8S. Weed, General Freight Agent; G. 
General Passenger Agent; T. H. Perry, Chief Engineer and 
Purchasing Agent; general offices at Bloomington, IIl:, as 
heretofore; H. L. Cooper, Superintendent of Equipment, | 
Lima, O. | 

‘** All agents and employés are continued in their several 
ositions. Agents will remit to the National State Bank, of 

loomington, Ill., and send duplicate remittance slips to A. 
D. Thomas, Treasurer.” 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Major A. J, Smith, 
now General Passenger Agent of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, has been made General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the above line. E. C. Luce, present | 
General Ticket Agent, will act as Assistant to Major Smith. | 

Mr. O. D. Richard bas been appointed Engineer of the Lake | 
Shore Division of this road in place of L. C. Brewer, resigned, | 


| 

Mexican Central.—Mr. M. H. King, formerly Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Central, has been | 
appointed Commercial Agent of this road. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. James Chubb has been appointed | 








Superintendent of the air brakes, and General Inspector of | H 


the entire line from Chicago to Buffalo. § | 

Charles A. Carscoddin, heretofore Private Secretary of | 
President Ledyard, has been appointed Traveling Passenger | 
Agent. 

Mississippi Valley.—At a meeting held in Vidalia, La., 
Jan. 26, the foliowing directors were chosen: Samuel Block, 
Henry Frank, Isaac Friedler, Henry A. Garrett, Rufus F. | 
Learned, Isaac Lowenberg, John Rawle, John Smyth, Hiram | 
R. Steele. The board elected Hiram R. Steele President; | 
Rufus Learned, Vice-President; John Rawle, Secretary ; 
Henry Frank, Treasurer. 


Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Newburg, Conn., the following were chosen 
directors : John 8. 8. Schultz, W. R. Schultz, W. 8S. Eno, 
W.N. Sayre, R. H. Coffin, Albert Emans, George Potter, C. | 
L. Kimball, Oliver Davidson, N, P. Plass, R. C. Van Wyck, | 
H. B. Willits, S. F. Wright. The officers are: John A. | 
Schultz, President and Treasurer ; William R. Wells, Secre- 
tary , C. L. Kimball, Superintendent and General Freight 
Agent. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. Henry Monett | 
has been appointed General Passenger Agent in place of D. | 
M. Kendrick, deceased. Mr. Monett was for a number of 
years with the Pennsylvania Co. and came to the West Shore 
road as General Passenger Agent when that line was opened. 
When the West Shore was leased to the New Yurk 
he was continued in the same position. 


New York, Lake Erie c& Western.—Mr. 8S. Cole has re- 
signed the position of Ticket Agent on the West Shore at 
East Utica, N. Y., to become Superintendent of Telegraph 
for the above company. 

Mr. John W. Cloud will sueceed R. H. Soule as General 
Manager of this road. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Mr. 8. F. Randall has | 
been appointed General Yardmaster, vice Mr. D. C. Bachelor, 
resigned, with control of the yards in the Iron district, Ohio, 
extending 4 miles from Youngstown, O., to Sharpsville. 


Old Colony.—Mr. George Connor has been appointed | 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of this road, which i-| 
tion he will fill in addition to that of Passenger Agent of the | 
Fall River line of steamers. His headquarters will be “| 
Boston. 


Ontario & Quebec.—At the annual meeting of this com- | 
pany’s shareholders, held in Montreal last week, the follow- | 
ing directors were re-elected: Sir George Stephen, Messrs. | 
W. C. Van Horne, E B. Osler, R. B. Angus and Sir Donald | 
A. Smith. The officers re-elected were Mr. E. B. Osler, | 
President; W. C. Van Horne, Vice President; C. Drink- | 
water, Secretary and Treasurer. | 


Oregon Railway & Navigation.—Mr. T. J.. Peabody has | 
been appointed Agent at Lewiston, Oregon, vice Mr. F. F. | 
Root, who has been transferred to Riparia. 


Parsons & Pacific.—The present list.of officers of this com 
any is as follows: R. 8. Stevens, President; C. H. Kimball | 





| 
| 


‘entral 





Jice-President; T. Penfield, General Manager; Lee Clark | B@ 


Secretary and Treasurer; 


H. D. Mirick, General Eastern , 
Agent; 


. W. C. Perry, Chief Engineer. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. ‘R. E. Boydhas been appointed Acting 
Passenger Agent of this road for the-Baltimore district, vice 
Mr. De Haven. ; 


Perry County.—The board of directors of this new com- 
pany in Pennsylvania is made up as follows: Frank Morti- 
mer, B, F. Jenkin, Chas. A. Barnett, John A. Magee, John 
Ww. Sheibley, Wm. Grier, Jas, W. Shull, M. B, , A. 


| the Bangor 


} 

Richmond & Danville.—The following circular from V. E. | 
McBee, Superintendent Western North Carolina Division, is | 
dated Asheville, N. €.. Feb. 1: “Mr. R. R: Bridgers, Jr., is | 


| Anthracite coal tonnage 
| vision, Pennsylvania Railroad, in 


appointed Engi 


ef Maintenance of Way of. this. division, 
, under the directi e 


mof the Superintendent, will hav 


| charge of the Roadway Department in all its branches, in- 


cludiog water supply, road supervisors, tunnel and brid 
foremen, and all foremen of special forces engaged in the 
maintenance or repairs of roadway and structures will reper’ 
to him and be governed by his instructions. Pay-rolls of the 
force under his charge and vouchers for materials used in 


| maintenance and repairs will be certified by him to the Super- 
| intendent for his certificate and transmission through regu- 


lar channels.” 1 

Mr. L, L. McCleskey has been appointed Division Freight 
and Passenger Agent forthe Atlanta & Charlotte Air-Line 
Division of this road.. The office of Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent has been abolished. 


Ripley & Mill Creek Valley.—The board of directors of the 
West Virginia Company consists of W. T. Greer, A. F. Par- 
sons, D. a Hood, J. H. Riley, J. 8. McKown, H. B. Creel, 


Geo, B. Crow, Isaac Sayre, Hiram Douglass, B. F. Arm- | 


strong, James M. Poling, H. C. Flesher, E. A. Thomas. The 
officers are: W. T. Greer, President ; A. F. Parsons, Vice- 
President : D. K. Hood, Treasurer ; J. 8. McKown, Secre- 
tary ; A. J. Vosburgh, Chief Engineer. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—Mr. Frederick Neff, 


Chief Clerk of this road at Suspension Bridge, has been pro- | 
moted to the position of Agent at that point, succeeding Mr. | 


Geo. G. Chauncey, resigned. 

St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—Johu J. Rogers has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent at St. Louis. 
J. W. Allen has been appointed General Agent at Memphis, 
Tenn., to succeed Mr. rs. L, F. Day been made 
sistant General Freight Agent at Texarkana, Tex. 


Schuylkill Navigation Co.—At the annual meeting in , 


Philadelphia this week the following officers were elected : 
President, Frederick Fraley ; Directors, John N. Hutchinson, 
Charles W. Wharton, George Brooke, Thomas R. Patton, 
John B. Love, Samuel Gastine Thompson; Treasurer, Rich- 
ard Wilkins; Secretary, Frederick F. Hallowell. 


South Atlantic & Ohio.—The officers of this company are 
as follows: H. C. Wood, President; John M. Bailey, General 
Manager: John -L. Wellington, ae J. Wilder, 
General Freight Agent; Geo. A. Blackmore, General Ticket 
Agent. General offices, Bristol, Tenn. 


South Florida.—Mr. Wilbur McCoy has been 
Auditor and General 


with headquarters at Sanford, Fla. 


Southwestern Passenger Association.—Mr. J. La Barre | 


has been appointed Rate Clerk of this association. 


Vincennes & New Albany.—The new directors of this 
roposed road, which will run from Vincennes to New Al- 
y, Ind., are: Nathan F. Dalton, Edward W. Watson, 
John Hack, W. B. Chadwick, Vincennes, Ind.; Nathan P. 
obart, E. F. Fuller, New York; Emil Walmann, Green- 
field, Iil.; George Friedman, J: r,Ind.; Charles McCar- 
rell, Hill Ham, A. Stout, Paoli, Ind.; D. E. McIntosh, 
Hardenburg, Ind.; Marion V. Stull, Greenville, Ind. ; George 
W. Dewecse, Fredericksburg, Ind. This board has elected 
the following officers: President, Edward W. Watson; Vice- 
President, George Friedman; Secretary, N. F. Dalton; At 
torney, Charles F. Berrian; Engineer, N. P. Hobart. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Receiver Cooley has ap- 
pointed Mr. William Orr Commercial Agent of this line at 
Chicago. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The following board of directors 
has been elected: George J. Forrest, New York; D. E. Gar- 
rison, St. Louis; Melville C. Day, New York; Jobn G. 
Warwick, Massillon; and M. D. Woodford, G. W. Davis and 
S. C. Reynolds, of Toledo. _These have elected the following 
officers: President, George F. Forrest; Vice-President, D. E. 
Garrison: General Manager, M. D. Woodford. 








PERSONAL. 





—Abraham Gould, a brother of Jay Gould, isSupply Agent 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo. 


—Mr. George A. Ricker, for man 


years principal Assist- 
ant Engineer on the west end of the 


ew York, Lake Erie & 


| Western, and recently Topographer with W. A. Haven on | 


the Northern Pacific in Montana, has resigned his position to 
open an office in Buffalo, N. Y., where he will carry un a 
general engineering and architectural business. 


—Hon. Willi .. Hayward, ex-Mayor of Bangor, Me.. bas 
just died of hi ase in that city. He was President of 
& and the Green Mountain Railroad, 


| besides being President oi the Kenduskeag National Bank, a | Ft. Worth 


trustee of the Bangor Savings Bank and a large land owner 
and lumber operator in Maine and New Brunswick, He was 
59 years old.’ 








“TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 





Coal. 


Anthracite coal tonnages for the month ending Jan. 29, as 
iven by the: weekly —— of the companies were, this year, 
f 928,676: last year, 2,316,587; decrease, 837,861 tons, or 
16.7 per cent, Part of the decrease has been due to the 
strike and the difficulty of delivering coal at tidewater; this 
difficulty is now almost removed, as there is a full force of 
new men at work at nearly all the shipping points. 
Bituminous coal tonnages for the month to Jan. 
ported as follows : 


29 are re- 





appointed 
cnet and Ticket Agent of this line, | 


Coke tounages for the month to Jan. 29 are reported as 


er; Treasurer, W. | follows: 





1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Southwest Penna. R. R..... 254 022 152,179 I. 101,843 67.0 
Other districts, Pa. R.R... . 89.684 63,157 L 26527 42.1 
Connellsville, via Pa R. R... 7,841 3,162 L 4,679 148.4 
Total...... ecee- oes ee. +-dO1,547 218,498 I, 133.049 61.0 


All these tonnages are over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which is the only line reporting coke tonnages regularly. 
i over the Belvidere Di- 
anuary was : 





1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
S. Amboy forshipment ... 4.749 41.734 D. 36,985 88.7 
| Local points on N. J.divs.. 93.004 70,615 IL. 22.389 31.7 
| Co.’s use = - 17,767 23.670 D. 3,903 18.0 
Batel.ove . idee 115,520 134,019 D. 18,499 13.8 


Of the total this year 97,580 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region and 17,940 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
| Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania and New 
| York road for the two months of the fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to Jan. 29 was: 


1886-87. 1885-86. 


Increase. P. ec. 

Anthracite ........... 298,200 266127 32,183 12.0 
| Bituminous........... 29,414 29.039 375 13 
eee tee AI te 327,704 «205,166 = 32,538 = «1.0 


The greater part of the anthracite comes from the Lehigh 
| Valley road, of which this line is an extension. 
Cumberland coal] shipments for the week ending Feb. 5 
were 45,657 tons, Total to Feb. 5 this year, 229,824; last 
| year, 195,975; increase, 33,849 tons, or 17.3 per cent. 
| Railroad Earnings. 
| pong of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
OLIOWS: 
Month of January: 


| 1887 1886, Inc. or Dee. P,¢ 
| Buff., Roch.& P.. $122,014 $117.115 I. $4,899 42 
| Cairo, V. & C..... 56.069 35,476 L 20.593 58.0 
| Canadian Pac..... 618.000 §00.U58 I. 117.642 235 
Central Iowa... .. 100,013 80.429 I. 19.584 24.4 
|-Chicago & Atl 138,106 106 398 I. 31,708 29.9 
| Chi. & East. Iil.. 156, 145,883 L 20077 14.7 
| Chi., Mil. & St. P. 1,491,000 1,445,174 I. 45,826 3.2 
| Cin., H. & Day... p 553 00,669 I. 28.884 14.4 
C., L, 8t.L.&C 220,955 195,995 I. 24,960 12.7 
., Lan. & No.. 70,293 65,770 I. 4,523 6.9 
| Ev. & T. Haute.. .000 51,177 3. 6.823 13.4 
Ft. Worth & D.. 37.345 26,644 I. 10,791 7.8 
| Ind., Dec, & Spr... 40.983 35,120 I. 5.863 16.7 
Lou., Ev. & St. L. 64,219 50.574 I. 7,645 13.4 
| Lou..N.O.&T... 200 400 159.748 IL. 40,652 25.4 
| Manhattan........ 653,647 681,573 L 72,074 12.4 
| Mexican Central.. 417,100 316,875 I. 100.125 31.6 
| Mil. & Northern.. 60.764 40,038 I. 20,726 51.7 
Mobile & Ohio... 236,015 184,263 I. 51,752 28.1 
| Norfolk & West.. 261,655 200,857 L 60,798 30.2 
} Northern Pacific. . 542.375 480,330 I 62,045 129 
Ohio & Miss.. .... 291,112 274.180 I. 16.932 6.2 
| Peoria, Dec. & E. 71.4500 54,921 I. 16, 30.3 
! St. Jo. & Ga. 1.. 92,875 53,359 L 39,516 74.5 
| St. L., Ark. & T 164,387 125,691 I, 28,696 30.7 
| St. L., A. & T. 
Main Line...... 99,611 94,007 I. 5 6.0 
, _ Belleville Line.. 73,923 58,18t 1. 15,742 26.8 
| St. Louis & -an F. 501 282,607 I. 103,884 36.7 
| St. P. & Duluth.. 108,686 67.122 I. 51,5€4 904 
Tol. & Ohio Cea.. 81,133 52002 I. 29,131 56.0 
Wiscousiu Cent .. 126,136 95,171 L. 965 32.6 
| Year to Dec. 31: 
1886 1885 
| Buff., N. ¥. & P.. $2,568,782 $2,416,228 I. $152.554 6.4 
| Net earnings... 411 610,871 D. 199,600 32.7 
} ..C. R. & No. 2,933,300 3.093,614 D. 160,205 4.2 
Net earnings,... 8v0, 903.972 D. 03, 114 
Canadian Pac.... 10,081,802 8,367.218 I. 1,714,584 20.5 
Netearnings .. 3,703,485 3,225,217 I. 78,26) 14.8 
Chi.. Bur. & Q... 26,.728.408 26,556,425 I 171,983 06 
Net earnings... 13.081,742 12,684,297 I. 397,445 3.1 
| Chi. & W. Mich.. 1,395,980 297,301 I. 98.679 7.6 
Net earnings... 370,482 348,788 1}. 21.694 6.2 
| Den. & R.G.W.. 1,051,900 1,021,089 I. 30,811 3.0 
| Net earnings. .. 347,798 307,500 L. 40,298 - 13.1 
| Ft. Worth & D... 445,422 462.627 D. 18,205 3.9 
Net earnings.... 204,831 191,561 I. 13.L70 69 
| Gr. Rap. & Ind... 2,078,409 1,946,143 L 132,366 6.8 
| Net earnings... 746,822 603715 1. 142,107 23.7 
| Hous. & Tex. C... 3,080 796 2.681.520 I. 276 «14.9 
| Net earning~... 769.5 629,143 I 140,446 22.3 
|} K.C., Ft.S. & G@. 2,539,338 2,546 526 D. 188 03 
Net earnings... 1,063,811 988,219 I. 75 592 78 
Louis. & Nash.... 13,993,056 13.676,774 I 316,282 2.3 
| “Nec earnings... 5,517,824 5,330,922 I 18602 3.5 
L., N. O. & Pex.. 1,803,785 1.387.237 I. 416,548 30.0 
| “Net earnings... 551,222 354.010 [ 197.212 55.7 
Mil.,L. 8. & W. 2,317,905 1,365,278 L. 952,627 69.8 
Net earnings.... 979,045 420,890 [. 558,155 132.6 
Northern Pacific.. 12,329,552 11,349.699 I. 979,853 8.6 
| Net earnings... 6,140,372 5,561,762 1 578,610 10.4 
| Ohio & Migs...... 3,827,832 3,679,615 L. 48,217 1.3 
| . Net earn! 1,150,108 1,€34,969 1. 116,139 11.1 
| St.Jo & Gd.I 1,169,125 1,097,028 I. 2.3t 6.6 
Net earolvzs... 962 366,695 I. 140,267 38.2 
Month of December . 
| Buff, N.Y. & P.. $194.702 $204,517 D. $9815 48 
Net earnings. .. 2.8 58,317 D. 55,457 95.5 
| Bur., C. R. & No. 306.779 266,909 IL. 30,87) 14.9 
| Net earnings... 96,681 48,347 L 48,314 100.0 
| Canadian Pac. .. 894,100 729,935 I. 164,165 22.5 
Net earnings... 280,245 241,033 I. 39,212 16.3 
Cen. of Georgia. 430,082 Ae are: & 
Net earnings... 213,916 174,272 I. 39,644 22.8 
| Chi., Bur. & Q 2,368,431 2,329,975 L 38,4:6 1.7 
| Net earnings... 1,227,389 1,317,862 D 90.473 68 
& D.. 46,251 33,56L 1, 12.890 38.7 
Net earnings ... 3,848 6,202 L 17,646 284.6 
| Houston & T, C.. 372,143 356,051 I. 16102 45 
| Net earnings.... 146,992 96.097 1. 50,495 53.0 
| Louis. & Nash... 1,278 905 1,164,212 I. 114,693 9.9 
Nec earpings.... 38,873 473.515 1. 65,358 13.8 
Lou., N .O. & T. 272,376 ~40,646 I. 31,730 13.2 
Net earnings. .. 134,760 109,643. I. 25,117 22.8 
Northern Paeific.. 665 775,371 I. 124,204 16.0 
Net earnings. 383,708 .551L L VAST «25.1 
| Ohio & Mizs...... 296,918 312,904 D. 15,986 61 
Net earnings. .. 80,465 95.117 D 14,652 15.4 
| Phila. & Reading... 1,576,714 1,648,777 _ D. 72.063 44 
| Net earnings . 668,292 730, dD 62,456 8.5 
St. Jo. & Gd. L. 108,976 102,320 I. 6,656 6.5 
Net earnings. .. 38,391 49,952 D. 11,561 23.1 
Philadel; & Reading earnings as given above do not in- 
' clude the New Jersey Central in either year. 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Central Traffic Association. 


land wiley ageots “T Sansk “16.8 | nee thie soak is Cleveland, O. for the purpose of deciding 
Cumberland........... . .8 | met this week in Clev yi a purpose o 
Broad Top .......+--+ <tc ee ened 69.3 | \hether tbe association could maintain its existence under 
R or EE erenrscees aa eae eas L 10.302 137 the Interstate Commerce act. The following resolutions 
Ponusylvaia & eis'! ’ ’ aint = ”-“ | were unanimously adopted: 
Clearfield... .. .... 235,808 208.863 1. 26,945 129| Resolved, That this committee recommends. that the Cen- 
Mountain District... 62,176 42,418 1. 19,708 47.0, c be continued with the understanding 
Penn and Westmore. 123.965 100,331 I. 634 23.5) that its methods, statistical statements, etc., be revised to 
— RR 81,188 : << conform to sor reilway action under the Interstate law as 
esapeake eit , 8.5) finally decided upon. 
Norfolk & Western.... 85,095 67,626 I. 17,469 36.7 | Resolved, hat in the Judgment of this commnittee the law 
. e+ 1,080, 5 426 24.7/8 just grea 
Total,.......++ ee 1,060,774 850,348 I. 210 mr a, ey vy in 
All the lines show large increases with one exception, generally in conformity with the Hefinitions of the law ag 
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explained by Senator Cullom in the Senate debate thereon, | 


and tbis association will co-operate with the Commissioners 
under the Interstate Commerce Jaw in securing, as far as 
po-sible, the benefits of that pill and in the faithful observ- 
ance of all its Visions. : 
Resolved, That this committee meet with the Trunk Line 


Bellingham Bay Railway & Navigation Co.—This 
company has filed articles of incorporation at Seattle, Wash- 
ington Ter. It is proposed to construct a railroad and tele- 
gragh line from Whatcom to a connection with the Puget 
Sound Shore road; and any or all other roads now or here- 
after to be constructed at or near Seattle. Capital stock $1,- 


Executive Committee on the call of the latter, and that a 000,000 


joint executive committee so constituted for the purpose pro- 
ceed to such further nt and recommendations of de- 
tail as may be requ by the interpretation of the act agreed 
upon by such executive committee, and then submit the 
same to a meeting of the association for its final action. 

’ Thus it is left for a future meeting of the association to de- 
termine what shape the organization is to assume. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Feb. 4 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 


Interior markets: 1887. 1886. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
RECEP. ...0.200. 52-5 63. 55.821 IL 7,242 129 
Shipments........ ... 7781 63,150 LL 14662 23.2 
Stock, Feb. 4..... ... 336,612 469,013 D. 182,401 28.2 

' _ Seaports ; 
Receipts... - 130,753 122,418 _~—siTz. 8,337 6.8 
Exports .... ... . 131,037 103,120 I. 27,917 27.1 
Stock, Feb. 4 ....... 922,643 1,063,680 D. 141,087 13.2 


The total movement from ntations for the crop year 
to Feb. 4 is estimated at 5,552,154 bales, inst 5,412,026 
last year, 5,057,830 in 1884-85, and 4,920,787 in 1883-84. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in its review 
of the cotton movement for the season, says: ‘‘As it will in- 


terest the reader to see what has come into sight each month | 


of the season during this and previous years, we have pre- 
the following, which shows the movement for the last 
our seasons: 





Months. 1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 1883-74. 
September.......... . 484,838 485,552 413,836 450,047 
October -- 1,332,901 1,360.870 1,309,111 1,325,716 
November....... .... 1579,539 1.443.433 1,390,902. 1,517,778 
December.... ... .... 1,467,767 1,488,582 1,360,404 1,264,816 
eo. 2 eee ee 662,654 541,793 513,187 453.985 

Total 5 months. .. 5,477,699 5,320,230 4,987,440 4,812,337 


“The movenient up to Feb. 1 shows a decrease in the aver- 


age weight as compared with the same period of last year, | 


the average this year being 488.46 Ibs. per bale, 


< 9 
489.36 per bale for the same time in 1885 and 480.23 lbs. in | 


1884.” 

.Trunk Line Executive Committee. 
The Trunk Line Executive Committee restored the West- 
bound rates from Boston and Philadelphia at a meeting held 
in New York this week. They bad been cut to meet an 
alleged cut in sugar rates by New York roads. 


Buffalo Freight Committee. s 
This committee has arranged an increase in rates on coal, salt~ 
and cement, as follows: The coal rate has been advanced to 
a basis of $2.50 per gross ton to Chicago, an increase of 50 
cents. Salt and cement were advanced from 20 to 30 cents 
per barrel, 

Trunk Line Presidents. 

The Trunk Line Presidents’ Committee met in New York 
Feb. 3. Resolutions were adopted pledging the Trunk Lines 
and their affiliated connections to the absolute mainteDance 
of live stock and dressed meat tariffs from Feb. 7. A similar 


resolution =e ot concerning the maintenance of tariff 
rate$on east- dead freight. It was also agreed thata 


should be had at an early date in relation to the | 


Grand Trank Railway’s application for a revision of east- 


bound dead freight percentages. The requirements of the | 


Inter-state commerce bill were also under consideration; and 
it was decided to refer the subject to the Trunk Line Execu- 
tive Committee, who will reyort their recommendations and 
conclusions to the Presidents’ Committee. After the railroad 

ission provided for by the bill has been appointed, its 
official interpretation of the Dito ge of the new law will 
probably be requested, in order that the railroads may be 
able to strictly conform therewith. 


Central Traffic Association, Passenger Depart- 
ment. 

A meeting of the passen 

this association was he 

ation of the Interstate Commerce law: relating 

traffic was discussed at some length, but the complex ques- 


tions of the bill and its length will necessitate more consider- | 
ation and further meetings. No definite result was arrived at 


at this meeting. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The directors will 
soon settle upon the entrance of their new line into Chicago. 
They have two offers, one from the Great Western Terminal 
Co., controlled by the Wisconsin Central, and the other from 
the & Eastern Illinois, representing tha Western In- 
diana, which has fine terminal facilities, occupied jointly by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Wabash, St Louis & Pa- 
cific and the Chicago & Grand Trunk. The matter has been 
refe to the Finance Committee with power, and they will 
act at once. 

The earnings of the road in January show an increase of 
$424,000 over the corresponding month of last year. 

Messrs. Sooy Smith & Co., of New York aud Chicago, are 
_ commencing Work on the bridge over the Missouri, at 

ibley, 30 miles w Kansas City, for the Chicago exten- 
sion of this road. The bridge wili have 8 piers, 5 of them 
being pneumatic caissons sent to the bed rock. 


Atlantic & Pacific.— A Boston dispatch of Feb. 3 says: 
“This company’s officers have for a long time declined to 
give to the public or the press the statements of earnings or 
expenses, as is customary with other railroad corporations. 
It is usual, therefore, to ny upon approximate earnings in 

tting at the business o 

giving the passenger traffic of the road, are from 
cial sources : 











1886, 1885. Increase. 

ine itis Reelin a peepee 13,859 7,869 5,990 
est-howad..... 225.220, ei he 738 4,147 2,011 | 
Botpleste 2a Qu. dc AT OOF 15,606 $2,001 

‘*In other words, the passenger traffic of the Atlantic & 

_ Pacific for the last year showed a gain of upward of 200 per 
cent. over the previous year, uch of this was the resuit, | 

Fa Se ee eae r rate war in the West.” 

“Col. W. A. B neral Passenger Agent, has made 


arrangements with Arizona Central in Arizona, Terr., 
for the use of the latter road, which runs through the big 
Chino Valley and is 74 miles long. Col. Bissell reports a rail- 
road rise looking to the building of a road from 
’ staff to » Ae te ppee ae te mineral belt 
section. It is probable that 15 miles of this road will be con- 
_ structed during the present year. 
» Balti &, Ohio.—This_ company will build a new 
sapenger anita Se ee New reg thorny it as 


It will cost several hundred thousand 


r agents of the different roads in | 
on Feb. 9 in Chicago, and the oper- | 


to passenger | 


this company, but the following | 


_Flag- 
in that | 


Boston & Albany.—This company will build a depot at 
Chatham, N. Y., at an expense of $25,000. 


Brooktyn Elevated.—The statement of this company 
for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1886, shows: Gross earn- 
ings, $153,789; operating expenses, $100,257; other income, 
$241; charges, $62,777 ; deficiency, $9,004. The general 
balance sheet shows cash on hand $32,467, and a deficiency 
in the profit and loss account of $470,040. 

This road is experimenting with an automatic device for 
displaying in the cars the name of each station just before the 

| train reaches it. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadel phia.—Judge Corlett, 

| of Buffalo. N. Y., has directed a decree of foreclosure, with 

costs, in the $3,000,000 foreclosure suit of Henry D, Martin 

and Franklin D. Locke, as trustees, against this company. 

Members of the reorganization committee assert that this de- 

cision will bring about the reorganization of the property 
within 4 months. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The statement for 
the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 











1886. 1885. Increase. P..c. 

Earnings... . $394,189 4,284 $49.905 14.5 
Expenses............... 274,128 241 402 32 726 13.5 

N-tearnings ... ..... $120,061 $102,882 $17.179 16.7 
Other income _..... 25,192 bes gerape 25,192 d 

Total... .............. $145,253 $102,882 $42371 41.2 
Charges .. 113.170 108.233 4,937 

SO a a $32,083 *$5,351 $37,434 

* Deficit. 


The coal trade on this line is reported as showing a large 
increase, but no figures are giveu. 


Canadian Pacific.—This road is rapidly being extended 
over the northern wilderness of the state of Maine to a ter- 
minus in the lower provinces. Sixteen miles have already 
been built in the Moose River region after crossing the west- 
ern boundary. Contracts will now be let for the building of 
the whole line to Mattawamkeag, and it is expected that the 
road will be completed to that point in one year and connec- 
tion made with the Maine Central. Two years ago the Cana- 
dian Pacific obtained the right to bridge Moosehead Lake. 

| Since then, the route moring teen found impracticable, per- 
mission is now asked of the Legislature to change the location 
to the foot of the lake. This will involve the necessity of 
crossing the Bangor & Piscataquis road at Greenville, Me., 
aud building a parallel road as far as Brownville. The Cana- 
dian Pacific and Maine Central have ratified a contract by 
which the former will use tke European & North American 
| Division of the Maine Central between Mattawamkeag and 
Vanceboro, in ordes- to connect with the New Brunswick 
system. During the coming summer extensive ps ere, 
| are to be made on the entire 55 miles between these points, 
the expense of which will be borne equally by both com- 
panies. .A bridge of 600 ft. in length will have to be built 
across the Kennebec River, and a longer one across the 
Penobscot at Mattawamkeag. 
This company’s statement of earnings and expenses for 
December and the year to Dec. 31 is as follows : 


Dee Year. 
RS A Ee eee tet $894 100 $10,081,804 
pO ARE ES eee ey 613,855 6.378,317 
Net npeQte. i. 6d... 9. «, psasigene yh os wen $280,215 $3,703,487 


‘* The gain in net profits over the same period last year is 
| for December $39,212; and from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, $478,- 
270. 

‘** The gross earnings for December include $20,402 for 
the carriage of construction material, as against $14,000 
during the same month last year, but as it was carried at 
absolute cost, the net result is not affected. 

This company’s shops at Yale, B. C., were consumed by 
fire this week. 00,000. The road is blockaded with 
snow, and telegraph lines are down. 


Canastota, Watertown & St. Lawrence.—Thiscom- 
pany will probably build a new road extending from Canastota 
to Watertown, N. Y., and thence to the St. Lawrence River, 
touching at Clayton, Alexandria Bay and Morristown, and 
ending at Ogdensburg, N. Y. It is said that Mr. A. A. Mc- 
Leod, President of the Elmira, Cortland & Northern, will be 
the President of the new company, and it is also stated that 
Mr. Austin Corbin is backing the enterprise. The town of 
Clayton has granted right of way, and one of its citizens has 
given 1,000 ft. frontage on the St. Lawrence River for dock- 
ing purposes. 

Cape Breton.—The Dominion Government has decided 
not to call for tenders for the construction of that portion of 
this road from Point Tupper to the Narrows until next sum- 
mer. The contract that has been let to Sims & Slater is for 
the section between Sidney and the Narrows and is 45 miles 
in length. The work of constructing the proposed docks at 
Point. Tupper will be undertaken next seasun. 


Cape Fear. & Yadkin Vatley.—This road is now 
completed .to Bellew’s Creek, N. C., 5- miles northwest from 
the late terminus at Stokesdale, and 23 miles from Greens- 
boro. Trains are running to the new terminus. 


Carolina, Cumberland Gap & Chicago.—The lines 
of this road will start from Aiken, S. ©. aid Augusta, Ga., 
converging a short distance northwest of the two places, 

| whence the road will run directly to Lexington, Ky. Its 
connection will be formed there with Cincinnati,Chicago and 
St. Louis. The length of the road will be 400 miles and 
some of the grading is already done. It will tap the coal and 
iron fields of North Carolina, Virginia and Georgia, and the 
| Tennessee marble fields, as well as the cotton belt of the 
| Carolinas. 


Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—This company 
has applied to the New York Stock Exchange to list $3.865,- 
000 second mortgage 6 per cent. bonds covering 351 miles of 
road in operation between Elizabethport and Memphis, Tenn. 
The application says that the road has been leased to the New- 
port News & Mississippi Valley Co. for 50 years from Feb. 1, 
1886. The lessee conducts the transportation business, col- 
lects revenues therefrom, pays the expenses of operation, 
taxes, the interest on its funded debt, and from the surplus, 
so far as it suffices, pays dividends up to 6 per cent. per 
annum to the stockholders. : 


| Chicago & Atilantic.—An ancillary amended supple- 
| mental bill has been filed in Chicago in. the foreclosure.case 
| of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust €o., against this railroad com- 
| pany to foreclose a first mortgage of $6,500,000. It is 
| charged that the road is ‘insolvent, that its revenues are di- 
| verted by its officers, and that the bondholders desire a fore- 
| closure. ' The road ‘runs from Marion, O., to Hammond, Ind.’ 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company has 
leased in perpetuity the free and full right of way over the 
tracks.of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacitic from St. Peters, 
Mo., nto St. Louis, including .all tracks, switches and ter- 
minal facilities in the latter city, except certain freight 
houses, St. Peters is on the north side of the Missouri River, 
about 832 miles northwest from St. Louis, and on the road 
running from Moberly to St. Louis. 

The statement for December and the year ending Dec. 31 is 
as follows : 





-———December.—_—— —————Year. —A 

886. 1885. 5. 1885. 
Earnings... ... $2.368,431 $2,329,975 $26,728,408 $26,556,425 
Expenses...... . 1,141,042 1,012,113 13,646,666 13,872,128 


Net earnings..$1,227,389 $1,317,862 $13,081,742 $12,684,297 

For the year the gross earnings increased $171,983, or 0.6 
per cent., and the expenses decreased $225,462, or 1.6 per 
cent., leaving a gain of $397,445, or 3.1 per cent., in the net 
earnings. 

This company proposes to extend its line from Bogard 
Mound, Carroll County, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo., as soon as 
possible. 


Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw.—This company 
proposes to open direct communication between Toledo, O., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich., by building to a point near Richland, 
O., on the old Michigan & Ohio. 


_ Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A statement 
issued by this company says of the growth of this company’s 
mileage : “‘ At the end of 1875 its lines aggregated 1,400 
miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. In 
1879 its first line entered Dakota, crossing the Sioux River 
near Canton. In June, 1882, the Council Bluffs Division 
was finished. During the 10 years ending De. 31, 1885, 
8,532 miles of road bad been constructed or purchased, the 
total mileage at that date being 4,931.3 miles. During 1886, 
the following extensions were built and opened for traffic : 
Glencve, Minn., to Hutchinson, 13.8 miles ; Andover, Dak., 
to Harlem, 55.6, Ellendale, Dak., to Edgeley, 26.5; Ips- 
wich, Dak., to Bowdle, 30.5 ; Mitchell, Dak., to Scotland, 
47.7: Tripp, Dak., to Armour, 20.0 ; Madison, Dak., to Lake 
Preston, 30.3 ; Sioux City, Ia., to Redney, 37.2 ; Stulta [a., 
to Elkadar, 4.8, and Calvary, ll., to Evanston, 1.8, a total 
of 268.2 miles. There was also under construction, at the 
the close of 1886 about 600 miles, all of which is to be com- 
pleted in 1887. 

‘* Total mileage in operation at the end of 1886 was 5,201.4, 
divided as follows: Illinois, 321 ; Wisconsin, 1,220; Iowa, 
1,460 ; Mimuesota. 1,130: Dakota, 1,070 miles.” 

The three pneumatic caissons of this company’s new bridge 
over.the Missouri at Kansas City, are now sunk, and to 
complete the piers ready for the superstructure there remains 
only to lay up the masonry above water. This has all been 
done since Nov. 1, 1886. Messrs. Sooysmith & Co., of New 
York and Chicago, are the contractors for this bridge; Mr. D. 
Chanute is engineer. ‘ 


Chicago, Oquawka & Kansas City.—This is to be 
constructed from Lacon, Marshall County, to Oquawka, 
Henderson County, Il]., through the counties of Henderson. 
Warren, Knox, Stark and Marshall to Kansas City, Mo. 





Chicag», Rock Island & Pacific.—It is stated that 
this company will soon break ground in New Mexico, and 
build an extension of their line nearly parallel with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The company has recently 
placed several blocks of stock amounting in all to $5,000,000. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—This new branch 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will cross the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific near Millard, Adair County, Mo., and 
enter Macon County about 3 miles west of La Plata, going 
southwest, passing through Mercerville and crossing the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph road at Bucklin, Linn County, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—A decision has been 
rendered in Cincinnati dissolving an finjunction restraining 
the Emery Brothers, of this city, from attaching the property 
of this company found in New York state to satisfy a judg- 
ment obtained in New York in 1882. The amount involved 
is $121,000, with interest, and is a claim for unpaid interest 
on bonds of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis guaran- 
teed by the above company. 

The vote of this company’s stockholders, made some weeks 
ago, to increase the vapital stock $2,000,000 and issue 
$1,000,000 on bonds, to provide funds for improvements and 
other purposes, has been ratified at another meeting held this 
week. There had been some doubt as to the legality of the 
previous meeting. 


Cincinnati & Southeastern.—On application of the 
Union Trust Co., of New York, trustees for the holders of 
the first, mortgage bonds of this company, the U. S. Circuit 
Court for the District of Kentucky has issued @ decree for 
the foreclosure.and sale of the road. In addition to its fran- 
chises, the property consists of a narrow gauge railroad. 
18 miles in length, extending from Jobnsou, on the 
Kentucky Central Railway, to Hillsboro, Ky., and the right 
of way and considerable construction on the line from John- 
son to Covington, Ky. 


Cleveland & Canton.—President Blood has issued a 
circular to the stockholders in which he urges the necessity 
of prompt action in the widening of the road’s gauge, and 
paying off the indebtedness, as recommended in the annual 
report. He states that a special meeting will be called for the 
purpose of authorizing the issue of the new mortgage just as 
soon as the requisite number of shares of stock have signified 
their assent to the plan. 


Columbus & Eastern,—The main line has been ex- 
tended from Fultonham, north-westward to Zanesville, O., a 
distance of 11 miles. The Brush Creek Division has been 
opened for business from Darlington, eastward to Carmel- 
ville, O., a distance of 9 miles. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—A committee 
has. been appointed by the Elmira, N. Y., Board of Trade to 
wait upon the officials of this road and represent to them 
that the merchants of Elmira are ready to transfer their 
freight business to that road provided the officials should see 
fit to locate shops in Elmira. This is in anticipation of the 
removal of the New York, Lake Erie & Western shops. 

This company will build a switch from Rochester, N. Y.. 
to the works of the Retsof Mining Co., at Greigsville, a dis- 
tance of 3 miles. 

This company makes the following statement to the New 
York Commission for its leased lines in that State for the 
quarter ending Dec. 31: 





1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earniogs.... .... $1.817,566 $1,634,297 I. $183,269 11.2 
Expenses... 277,791 662,114 I. 115,677 17.5 
Net earnings.. $1,039,775 $972,183. L $67,592 69 
Charges ........ | 525 497 64.245 =D. 23,748 43 
Surplus.....:.. $514,278 $.22,9388 1. $91,340 21.6 


_Chargés include all interest, taxes and rentals accruing for 
the quarter.” 
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| 
Denver Circle.—This road from Denver, Col:, to the | road Co. Mr. Geo. L, Bradbury io bereey appointed as my 


suburbs of the city has been sold, with its rolling stock, | agent and General Manager, any 


ll at once assume the 


depots and engine house to Mr. F. T. Condit, of New York, | duties of his ition.” 


representing a syndicate of New York capitalists. The con- | 
sideration was $750,000. The co 


In Peoria, Ill., Feb. 9, articles of incorporation were filed 


ration will issue $2,-| for the reorganizedcompany. The articles provide for the 


000,000 of stock, and $1,000,000 of bonds will be issued for extension of the road from Bloomington to Peoria. The in- 


the purpose of funding the debt and carrying out the plans | aga are Columbus R. Cummin; 


of the new owners. 


Fitchbarg.—This company assumed management of the | 
Troy & Greenfield and Hoosac Tunnel on Feb. 1. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—Th’‘s road will be con- | 
solidated with the Denver, Texas & Gulf, and arrangements 
have been pe for building a line connecting the two | 
roads. This will make a continuous through line from Fort | 
Worth, Tex., to the Gulf. General M. G. Dodge will be in | 
charge of construction. | 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—This com- 
pany has been authorized to build its road across the Fort | 
Meade military reservation in Minnesota. 


Grand Trunk.—This wax omy has applied for an in- | 
junction to restrain the Canadian Pacific from extending 

its Algoma Branch along the same route through which the 

first-named company hed purchased the right of way to Sault 

Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Grape Creek.—This road is to be extended to St. Loui:, | 
Mo. It will cross the Ilinvis Central either at Tuscola, Ar- | 


cola or Mattoon, [!l. The Grape Creek coal companies and 


the business men of Danville, IL, are the chief projectors of | 
the extension, and it is stated that the line when built will be | 


operated by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The line of this; 


road will be extended from Cleburne, Tex., to Weather- 
ford. The contract between the company and the rail- 
road committee ——- by Weatherford citizens has 
been closed, the bond for the right of way has been 


signed, and the surveyors will go into the field imme- | 


diately. It is expected that trains will be running into | 
Weatherford by next July. 


Hanover Branch.—The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners have just given a decision recommending better | 
train service on this road. } 


Hillsboro Branch.—This company has filed articles of | 
incorporation at Madison, Wis., the object being to build a 
line from Hillsboro to New Lisbon, Wis., via Elroy, and from 
Hillsboro to a point on the Chicago & Northwestern road in | 
the eastern part of Iowa County, Wis. The total distance is | 
85 miles, and the line will extend through Vernon, Juneau, 
Richland and Iowa counties. Capital stock $1,500,000. 
Work will commence this year. The Chicago & Northwest- | 
ern is backing the enterprise. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—Application 
has been made to Judge Gresham to take preliminary steps 
toward entering a decree of foreclosure and sale of this road. 
On July 1, 1886, C. E. Henderson was appointed Receiver, 
and foreclosure proceedings taken by the Central Trust Com- | 
pany of New York, the trustee in the first and second mort- | 

es, which aggregate $9,000,000. Nearly all the bond- 
olders have agreed on a poreganeentice, and the outhne of 
a decree has been presented. e road runs from Spring- | 








field, Ohio, to Peoria, Ill., a distance of 350 miles, Governor | 7 


Hoadley, of Ohio, and Mr. Joline, of New York, ap; 
for the Central Trust Company, C. W. Fairbanks for the | 
Receiver, and J. D. Campbell, of New York, for the bond- | 
holders’ reorganization committee. The property is said to | 
have been well and economically ma to the satisfaction | 
of all parties, and the decree is expected to be entered within | 
a month. 
Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—The decree | 
for the sale of this road under foreclosure has been entered in | 
the U. S. Circuit Court at Indianapolis, Ind. The sale will 
take place immediately after the publication of the three 
months’ notice required by the terms of the mortgage. | 
Iowa Central.—A committee of seven has been ap- | 
pointed to arrange plans for a barmonious readjustment of | 
this company’s debts and reorganization of the company. | 
The committee consists of Ru: Sage and Giles E. Taintor | 
on the part of the main line; Simon Berg, for the Eastern | 
Division; E. H. Perkins, for the Illinois Division; F. G. 


Thompson, for the car trusts: E. E. Chase, for the stock, and | this company in the suit brought against it by John Jacob | 


H. J. Morse. President Stickney declined to be a member of | 
the committee, and at his suggestion Mr. Morse was chosen | 
in His place. 
Kanawha & Ohio.—This company has ordered 600 new 
coal cars to be used in drawing coal from the Raymond City | 
mines in West Virginia to Chicago and the Northwest, j 


Kansas City & Southern.—S. C. Shaeffer has brought 
suit in the Criminal Court at Kansas City, Mo., against this | 
company to recover damages for breach of contract. The 
contract upon which Shaeffer sues provides that he shall have | 
one-half of the stock and bonds of the Kansas City & South- | 
ern road, owned by F. M. Green, besides holding in trust all | 
of the bonds of the company. 


James High, John 
Cohrs, of Chicago, and Calvin 8. Brice and Samuel 


Thomas, of New York. 


Long Island.—The statement for the quarter ending 
po 81, 1886, as submitted to the Railroad Commission, 
shows: 














1886. 1885. Tne. or Dec. P. c. 

Earnings .............. . $643,457 $615,061 L $28,396 4.6 
BEPORIER 500085 cedivece 419,942 392.655 lL 27,827 69 
Net earnings........ . $223,515 $222,406 1. $1,109 0.5 
Other income..... ...... 23,876 22,998 I. 878 4.8 
ity a cnbiseme doen'exe $247,381 $245,404 I. $1,977 0.8 
canine 06060e<hesha 151,908 158,233 D. 6,325 40 
Net income............ $95,473 $87,171 L $8,302 9.5 


The usual dividend of 1 per cent. for the quarter was paid, 
requiring $100,000. The December quarter on this road 
usually shows the lightest earnings of the year. 


Mason City & Fort Dodge.—This road has been 
opened for business from Mason City, southward to Fort 
Dodge, Ia., a distance of 72 miles, with branch lines from 
Round House to Lehigh, 15 miles, and from Carbon Junction 
to Coalville, Ia., 5 miles. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The Pence 
Branch has been opened for business from Hurley to Pence, 
Wis., a distance of 6 miles. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—This 
company has made an agreement by which it will build, in 
conjunction with the Canadian Pacific and the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, the bridge over the River St. Mary at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. hen the Grand Trunk gets its line 
to the Sault it will also be taken into the company. Work 
will begin immediately. The bridge will be a steel structure 
costing $560,000. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—The Illinois line of this 
road has been leased to the Minnesota division for a period of 
999 years. A mortgage has been filed in the Illinois counties, 
under which the Minnesota can borrow not more than $16,- 
000 per mile on the company’s line in Dlinois. 

President Stickney has effected a temporary arrangement 
by which the train¢of this road will run into Galena, [))., from 
; a Dubuque over the Chicago, Burlington & Northern 

rac 


Mississippi & Tennessee.—The holders of the consoli- 
dated mo. e bonds, series A and B, of this company, met 
this week at the office of the President, Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
to discuss the financial condition of the company. The inter- 


est on the bonds due on Jan. 1 had not been paid till a month | 
|later. Statements were submitted to those present showing 


the certainty of further delays in the payment of interest. 

The statements may be made public as soon as they can be 

ony formulated. Another meeting was ordered for 
eb, 


. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—The Hatton pw 
has succeeded in obtaining possession of this company’s ks 
by seizing them when they were brought into court ona 
subpeena. This is an object that has long been sought after. 


New Jersey Junction.—Vice-Chancellor Bird has re- 
strained the yor and Aldermen of Jersey City, N. J., 
from interfering with the construction of the tracks of this 
company across 6th street in that city. 


Newport News & Pijorteotnpt Valley.—Notice has 
been given that the line of trans-Atlantic steamships now 
established by this company between Newport News, Va., 
and Liverpool, Eng., will hereafter be known as the Huntin- 
ton Steamship Line. 


New York Arcade.—Justice Van Brunt, in the Supreme 
Court at New York, bas banded down a decision sustaining 


Astor, O. B. Potter, and other Broadway property owners, 
who sought to prevent it from building an underground 
oe The case will probably be carried to the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—A plan for the re- 
organization of this company has been perfected, and E. P. 
Olcott, President of the Central Trust Co., William K. Van- 
derbilt, J. A. Roosevelt and John 8S. Kennedy will act as a 
committee to carry it into effect. Holders of over $1,500,000 
bonds have assented tothe plan. It is SS to form a 
—— which will issue the following stocks and 
bonds: 

$20,000,000 gold bonds, maturing Jan. 1, 1937, bearing 


e was also to be the con-| interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum until three | fr 


the like assessment, new first preferred stock, equal ut par 
to the cash assessment and an amount of new common stock’ 
equal to 50 per cent. of the par value of the former common: 


stock. 
To such holders of claims as may become 


parties to the. 
agreement, bonds of the new y to the amount of the 
claims with interest, or cash, at the option of the reorganiza- 


tion committee. 

The questions that for months have vexed the holders of this 
company’s bonds are now in the way of settlement under a 
plan, the substantial features of which are as follows : 

The property will be covered by the issue of $20,000,000 
of 4 * cent, bonds, to run for 50 years. These bonds must 
stand on their own merit, without guarantee from the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. The fixed charges under the 
new plan will be $800,000 a year. Whenever the road may 
earn in any year $900,000 or more, $100,000 must be turned 
into the —— fund for the Fayed of the bonds at 102, if 
that figure will buy them. ben the earnings do not reach 
so much or the bonds cannot be bought at 102, the sinking 
fund will lapse for that year. The nt bonds will receive 
112 in new bonds, and the stockholders will pay an as- 
sessment of 10 per cent., or $5,000,000, their present hold- 
ings being converted, at one-half their face value, into new 
stock. Preferred stock will be issued for the amount of the 
assessment. This will leave the company with $3,200,000 of 
first-mortgage bonds, $5,000,000 casb, and surplus earnings 
of $1,000, now in the hands of the Receiver. All the 
road’s obligations will thus have been met, and the road will 
be fully equipped anew and put in first-class order. Fore- 
closure proceedings under the plan will begin at once. 

Receiver Caldwell reports to the Courtfor the quarter end- 
ing Dec. 31 as follows: Total receipts, $2,542,453; disburse- 
ments, $1,600 ; balance cash on hand, $942,202. 

The —— ion of H. B. Hollins to the Court for the pos- 
session of the original cognovit notes, one for $250,000, the 
other for $1,750,000, on which judgments were given on 
Sept. 21, 1885, aas been granted. : 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The direc- 
tors have decided to builda new bridge on the Shore Line 
road in place of the one now spanning the Connecticut River 
at Lyme, Conn. 1t is understood that the bridge will be of 
iron on on placed about 20 rods north of present 
structure, ork will begin this spring. 

The statement to the New ‘York Commission for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 











, 1886. 1885. Inc. or Tec, Pe. 
Earnings........... .$1,953,355 $1,844,529 I. $10",828 5.9 
Expenses. ... .... 1,:77,128 1,180,595 I, 96533 82 
| Net earnings........ $676,227 $693,924 I. $12,293 18 
Other income ....... 6,146 11,096 D. 4,950 448 
| Total.....cesseceseee $682,573 $675.0380 I. $7343 1a 
| Charges...... ....... 214/947 204,017 I 10,000 49 
Surplus.. ... ...... $167,426 $470,083 D. $2657 06 


From the surplus the usual dividends, at the rate of 10 per 
cent. yearly, have been paid. 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.—This company 
will endeavor to a a pool with the water lines running 
out of Norfolk, Va., to the north, at a meeting to be held in 
New York, Friday, Feb. 11. : 


| Northern Pacific.—The statement for December ard 
the balf-year from July 1 to Dec. 31 is as follows: 


——December.——. ——-Sixth mopths.—— 

1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 
Harnivgs........ .... $899.665 $775,371 $7.342,294 $6,743,270 
Fanon 515,957 468,820 3,372,168 3,102,269 


Net earnings .... $383,708 $306,551 $3.970.128 $3,640,981 
Interest, rentals, o............. ..-..  °8,143;:206 3.010018 


Steet detstiemaciomecean dentists "$826,920 $630,970- 


| The total funded debt (including $475,500 bonds in sinkin 
| fund) on Dec. 31 was $74,453,321. - The preferred stoc’ 
oatstanding on that date was $37,936,767. 

Land sales for the half year in 1886 were 145,755 acres: 
amount of sales was $507,706, including town-lots. 











| Oregon Railway & Navigation.—A bill granting a 

| franchise for the construction of a new bridge by this com- 

peny over the Willamette River at Portland, Oregon, has 
the Legislature of that state. 


| Pennsylvania.—A conference was held in Philadelphia 
| by the heads of all the departments of this road and the 
| different branches of the freight service to discuss the Inter- 
| state Commerce Bill. It is said that the bill will change a 
= of freight service that has been in vogue for 25 years. 
t will create a new department for the government that 
| will involve the employment of 500 clerks. The return to 
the commissioners of all contracts made by the railroads 
| will necessitate the sending by this company to Washington 
of 500 contracts a day. 
| Mr. Edgar Miller, owner of the Miller patent railroad car 
n suit against this company for $300,000 
nfringement of patent. 


coupling, bas 


tractor of the road and to have one-third interest in leases on months default in payment of interest, in which event the Perry County.—A charter has been issued for this 


20,000 acres of coal land along the line of the road, secured | 
on condition that the line should be completed to Kansas City | 
by J prveert f 1885. Shaeffer alleges that this contract has 

been completely violated. He asks #75,000 damages. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Dayton.—About 20 miles of | 
this road is built between Louisville, Ky., and Springfield, O. | 


| 
Louisville & Nashville.—The statement for December 
and the six months of the fiscal year from July 1 to Dec. 31 
is as follows : } 
——-- December———. ———%ix months.—- — 
1885. 1886. 1885 


Earnings ....... 
Expenses......... 


Net earnings.... $538,873 $473,515 $3,229,502 $2,690,254 | 


For the half year the gross earnings increased $821,271, or 
12.0 per cent., and the expenses $292,023, or 6.8 per cent., 
leaving a gain of $539,248, or 20.1 per cent., in the net 
earnings. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The following notice from 
J. H. Cheney, Receiver, is dated Bloomi nm, Ill., Feb. 1: 
‘* Notice is hereby given that the Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
way, its property and franchises have passed into the posses- 
sion of Samuel Thomas, the purchaser, through his nt, 
Mr. Geo. L. Bradbury, the transfer being made as of Feb. 1, | 
1887. All officers and employés will be governed accord- | 
ingly. Remittances of amounts due the Receiver will be 
made to the National State Bank, of Bloomington, Illinois, as 
heretofore.” 

The following notice from Samuel Thomas, Purchaser, is 
also dated Bloomington, IIL, Feb.1: ‘* The Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad having been. sold under foreclosure pro- | 
ceedings by the United States Courts, and possession given to | 
the purchaser as of this date, will hereafter be known as and 
Operated under the name-of the'Lake Erie & Western Rail- 


690,697 4,433,686 4,151,663 | 








and there shall be paid 


bonds are to bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
Spe from the wane toy ~~ the — wating secured by a 

rst mortgage on all the property, in i uipmen 
owned by the corporation at the date of the bette or after’ 
ward acquired by it, and which mortgage shall provide for a 
sinking fund of $100,000 each year, which shall be a first 
charge after payment of interest on outstanding first mort- 
gage bonds. 

$5,000,000 first preferred stock, entitled toa non-cumula- 
tive dividend of not more than 5 per cent. per annum after 
payment of fixed charges. 

$11,000,000 second preferred stock, entitled to a like divi- 


$1 1a $1,164,212 $7,663,188 $6,841 917  dend after payment of fixed charges and a dividend on first 
F49.0 "690. *433. 151) preferred stock. 

$14,000,000 common stock, entitled to a like dividend after | 
payment of fixed charges and dividends on first and second 
preferred stock. Net earnings thereafter to be applicable 
to — of dividends without discrimination among classes | pciness of the road 
of stock. 


These securities will be distributed among the parties to 


the agreement as follows: 


To the helders of old first mortgage bonds, or Central Trust 
uy, 

ual to 112 per cent. of the 
ds and 1101¢ per cent. 

in cash at 


to the date of such new bonds. 
To the holders of gid preferred stock who shall have paid, 


as provided in said agreement, an assessment of $10 per $1,000,000 in cash. It expended 

share, an amount of new first preferred stock equal at par to road about $1,312,000, of which $400,000. was app 

the cash assessment, and an amount of second preferred 

stock equal at par to 50 per cent. of the par value of old pre- | Joseph P. Hale, who. was then P 

ferred stock. {or r pany. : j ats ns 
To the ‘holders of old common stock who shall have paid: It is.alleged that.as soon as the bonds and shares of the 


| company in Pennsylvania to build a road from New Bloom- 
| field in Perry County to the Juniata River, at or near its 
|mouth. The length of the road will be about 11 miles, 
| Capital stock $100,000. . 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—This 
company will this week give out a contract for the building 
of 43¢ miles of double track from their line at Edge Moor,. 

| north of Wilmington, Del., totheir line at Delaware Junc- 

tion, south of Wilmington. The new branch will cross the 
| Christiana River twice, an 800 fc. span near its mouth and a 
600 ft. span two miles further up the stream. It will be 
known as the Shellpot Branch. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The receivers of this company 
| have filed a petition in the U. S. District Court at Pittsburgh, 
| asking to be allowed to contract with the Harrisburg Car 
| Co. for 450 cars, which are required by the increased freight 


| Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin.—Mr. E. B. Martin- 
| dale, of Indianapolis, Ind., Receiver. of the New York, New 
| England & Western Investment Co., has filed a bill of com- 


Company receipts heretofore issued, and second mortgage | plaint at Detroit, Mich., against officers of the above railroad 
bonds outstanding, first mortgage bonds of the new compa 
the principal of which shall 

principal of the old first mortgage 
of the principal of the outstanding second mortgage bonds, 
time of the delivery of | Caseville. For this the company was to receive all the first 
said new ,bonds interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
from Dec. .1, 1886, 


compant. and asks that a Receiver be appointed to manage 
| the affairs of the road. It is claimed that an agreement w 

made ip 1881 by which the investment company was to build 
| and equip 100 miles of road between Pontiac, Mich., and 


mortgage bonds and sbares of capital stock, which were to 
| be issued at the rate of $15,000 per mile. At the time of 
the contract the capital stock of the investment company was 
in the construction of the 
| for the ital stock of the investment pte 
resident and also a director 

| of the investment com 
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: : ; | 
railroad company were received they were taken possession | Jan. 1 shows an indebtedness of $13,867,595.99 and credits | 
of by Hale, for the purpose of securing him for money which | of the same amount. This includes a bill for rent against the 
he claimed to have loaned the investment company. Hale | Philadelphia & Reading of $1,287,993.17. For contingent 
has since died, and the bonds are now in the handsofthe and sinking fund the same company is indebted 
executor of bis estate. It is asked that the franchise and | $36,268.58, and for works and estates of the com-| 
property of the railroad be declared an asset of the invest-| pany leased to the railroad company $12,472,300.36. 
ment company ; that these — sold and an accounting | The cash on band is $44,745.01. A resolution was 
had, for which a receiver should be appointed; that the exec- | voted ‘that the president and managers be authorized 
utors of Hale’s estate ba enjoined from selling the $1,500,- | to enforce the claims of the company in behalf of all its 
000 bonds and stock which is claimed to be held by them as | loan and stockholders in such a manner as may seem 
security for money loaned the investment company by Hale. | best to them to preserve and enforce the rights of this com- | 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receiver’s report for | P@0Y 8sainst the property of the Philadelphia & Reading | 
December, the first month of the fiscal year, which an not Railroad Company and its receivers. 
include the New Jersey Central, gives the earnings of the| South Atlantic & Ohio.—This road has been opened 
railroad lines as follows: | for business from Bristol, Tenn., westward to Mendota, Va., 





1886. 1885. Decrease. P.c. | a distan 5 miles, 
Earnings ...... ...... 91,576,714 $1,088.77 72068 a4 | 2 Tistance of 15 miles eo a otha 
Expenses.............. 908,422 917,999 9,577 1.0)|. Southern Maryland.—Chief Engineer A. Stiles is mak- 
anced tink ---| ing observations along the graded line of this road between | 
Net earnings ....... $668,292 $730,778 $352,486 8.5| Mechanicsville and Califorma, St. Mary’s County, Md., and 


he says that the road will be completed to St. Mary’s City 
during the coming summer. A large wharf will be erected 
at the St. Mary’s terminus, where several thousand acres of 
land have been purchased. 


The decrease in both gross and net earnings is considera- | 


le. 
The traffic for the month was as follows : 
1886. 


bl 





| preferr 





Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf. 
This company owns a line from Kansas City to Springfield, 





Mo., with numerous branches, 388.66 miles in all. The 
statement is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

a $2.439.338 $2,516,520 D. $7.188 0.3 

Expenses...... .... ...... 1.475,527 1,558,307 D. 82,780 5.2 

Net earnings.... ....... $1,063 811 $988.2'9 I $75,592 7.6 

Gross earn. per mile .... 6.533 6 552 =D. 19 03 

Net - a 2,734 2.543 1. 191 7.6 

| Percent. of exps ... ... 581 61.2 D. eae 


_ Interest and other charges last year were $625,941, leav- 
ing a surplus of $437,870. From this surplus 8 per cent. on 
and 4 per cent. on common stock were paid, 


| amounting to $405,880, leaving a balance of $31,990 to profit 


and loss. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana. 





| This company owns a line from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Petos- 








honda Sad ...% ern tee, - aue. ot py Mich., 366.6 miles, with 36.9 miles of branches; a total 
dryete esas 495 1 . 68, ‘9; Tennessee & Sequatchee Valley.—The name of this! of 403.5 miles. The statement is for the year ending Dec. 
ieee ie = 1 pyr r bmn 4-8 | road has been changed to the Tennessee Central Railroad. It | 31. } 
Tons coal ou colliers’. 84107 |" 45,20. 1219 26,0 13 in operation from Spring City, Temn., on the Cincinnati | The earnings for the year were as follows : 
There was a decrease in coal, but an increase in general | “CU%®T™: © Grand \ lew, © miles, Peet 9 1888. 1€85. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
business, | Terre Haute & Peoria.—The new owners of the Ili eee eit ae Laan 

The earnings of the Coal & Iron Co. for the month were as | nois Midland property have made the second payment, and eee cece nce se Bet iS age 

follows : i the Dow interests have been given the deed to the property. | Net earnings.... .... $746,822 $603,715 I. $143,107 237 
1886. 1885 __ Decrease P. c.| The payment just madeis $600,000, the first being $300,000. | Gross earn. per mile.. 5,151 4,908 I. 24% 9 
iaaeinge ssieeeceses coos mee rN a et pi 0 2 | The balance due is about $200,000. E. H. Conklin, the | Net rales 1 851 1,523 I. 228 218 
Prem ene “ents ve a bet nina _56.635 4-0 | Vice-President, will manage the road. _The company wishes | a ‘ated et aan ont eriGdee : 4.9 20 
eles Se" eter 21,649 75,5 5 3 | to secure right of way through one cf the streets of Decatur, | © interest Charges last year were 0,500, leaving a 
ie Mian tind - oe a agen A 3/ Til, so as to obviate the rental of the Illinois Central track | surplus of $31,222 for the year, against a deficit of $110, 
vodinen tana mestnstelien expenses was large enough 60 | to Maroa, a distance cf 14 miles. | in the previous year. 

The coal mined from the company’s lands was : Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon.--At a meeting held oe 
ay 88. 1885. Decrease. P.c.| E ee, Mich., a resolution bi as os approving of the | Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 

BS OG nibicvecwadeoia-w 682 495,746 56,064 11.3} placing of a mortgage for $1 ,000 on the company’s | 7,;. " ‘ : f 
By tenants.... ........ 46,162 74,069 27,907 37 a | property to carry out the plans looking to the early _com- | ~_ x. 7S 08 miles. Tt. + ee om fed var 
5 Ses , 485.844 569.815 $3971 147'| pletion of the entire line from Saginaw to Muskegon, Mich. | raijroad and also owns and works extensive coal properties 

The joi : eae : | A portion of the line will be open for traffic by July next, | in the anthracite regions in Pennsylvania. The report is for 

e joint net earnings of the two companies were as fol- | an the entire line comnpteted early in the fall. About 20) tp. year ending Dec 31 hs ; 
lows: . | miles of the road is graded and ready for the ties. The dis-; Tie company mined and sold last year 3,480,687 tons of 
eetvesitGec- une he g730778 Besvease. ee | tance from Ashley to Greenfield 1s under contract and the | oa], an increase of 164,994 tons, or 5 per cent. over 1885 
Coal & Iron Uo., defcit.... 21.619 ” 75,570 “53,921 71.3 | Cotract for the remainder will be let immediately. The prices received for coal were generally lower. 
Total; wet 9016.083 9055.08 gases 13) Union Pacific.—This company will cease the issue of all | The income account for the year is as follows : 


| complimentary passes as soon as the Interstate law goes into 

As the expenses include no charge for interest and rentals, | effect. - This applies to every species of free travel. 
the net earnings give the amount irom which all chargesare| Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Purchasing Com- | 
: | mittee has made arrangements for the transfer of the West- 


Pontiac & Pacific Janction —It is said that the | erm Division of this road to the new company on March 1, 
directorate of this road are considering a proposition to ex- | at which time the Receiver will bea relieved entirely of the 
tend the road from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., there forming a | System leading into St. Louis from the West. The Eastern 
connection with the Northern Pacific. It is claimed that this | Division will remain for an indefinite period under the con- | 
be be mx 5 route bet:veen the West and | trol of Receiver Cooley and Judge Gresham. } 

oston a ew York. An independent line will have to be | : | 

built from Aylmer, P. Q., to Hull and a bridge over the Ot- wee of me noch id eg rare nba — oa ment | 

tawa River connecting Hull with Ottawa. | opened for business from Moorestown Riverside Junction, | 
| Mich., a distance of 10 miles. It is a logging road. 


Ripley & Mill Creek Valley.—This road is building, Western & Atlantic.—This Georgia Company has in- | 
along the Valley of Mill Creek, which empties into the Ohio | creased the wages of its employés 5 per cent., thus keeping | 
Biver 44 miles below Parkersburgh, W. Va. At that point | the promise made two years ago when a like: reduction was 
it connects with the Ohio River road. The present terminus | made, that wages should be restored when an increase of 
of the road is Ripley, the county seat of Jackson County. It) business would permit. 
is the intention of the company to extend the road to . apy Sle eee. 
Spencer, in Roane County, and also to pass through the), West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—A bill is 
counties of Jackson and Kanawha to Charleston, W. Va., before the Legislature of West Virginia for extending the 
making the distance by rail from Parkersburgh to Charles- | POWer of this company so that it can operate its lines down 
ton 94 miles, a saving of 50 miles over the river routes. the Monongahela River tothe Southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
Two districts in Jackson County have subscribed their bonds V&@D!8. It also gives the privilege of making a connection 
to the amount of $30,000 to aid in the construction of the with the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Washington & Ohio, the 
road. Contracts for the ties, bridges and trestle-work have Richmond & Allegheny, the Kanawha & Ohio, or auy other | 
been let, and the work is being rapidly pushed. The com-| "ad now constructed or to be built hereafter. | 
pany hopes to secure sufficient iron and rolling stock to equip 
the road at an early day. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—Several bun- 
dred section men have been put at work on the line of the 
pro extension of this road from Vincent Place in 
ochester, N. Y., to the bank of the Genesee River. The 
company owns the property along the route, but the appro- 
priation of it occasions considerable of a tempest among 
residents whose houses are being knocked down an‘ dispersed. 
The work is likely to progress without interruption. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. 





This company owns a line from Ogden, Utah, to the Colorado 

line, 310 miles, with 58 miles of branches; a total of 368 

miles. The statement is for the year ending Dec. 31. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 





: 1886 1885. Inc. or D°c.  P. 

The report heretofore published that ‘‘ The sum of $23,127 : 31.9 > ‘ : 
has been levied pony eeigh os, estate in the town of Lewiston, aro no SMgiioe $1 3/588 b. 9 a8 tS | 
N. Y., to judgments obtained against this company on skate 2 | <acabags mteritare: (1 youn | 
old eet ar eee 4g any ‘oy whatever, ani yb ap Penn earnings. a $397,706 5007.200 i. o0,o88 ae 

rently o icious origin. The company is paying the in-  4°OSS Garp. p. mule, 2,853 2,779 . . : 
anne on allits bonded indebtedness promptly +e it matures, en a? % . an ae + ys 13.1 | 
and will, on Feb. 15, pay a 2%4 per cent. dividend on its stock. | ~®* CP‘ OF ©XPS.-- ; rn Ferg 0... | 

It is reported that this company will build a new repair Interest charges last year amounted to $253,500, leaving a 


shop and engine house at Richland, N. Y. surplus of $94,798 for the year. 

e Civic Executive Board of Rochester, N. Y., has sent a 
letter to the State Railway Commission requesting the latter 
to interfere in the matter of laying track on the Vincent 


Place extension. 


St. Croix River.—A petition has been presented to the 
Maine Legislature by a party of men who to be incorpo- 
rated intoa railroad compauy bearing the above name, with the 
view of running a line from some point on the St. Croix 





Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 


This company owns a line from Milwaukee, Wis., to Ash- 
land, 397 miles, with 159 miles of branches; a total of 558 
miles. There were 23 miles of branches added last year. 
The statement is for the year ending Dec. 51. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











River in the city of Calais, Me., through the towns of Robin-| parnings $2 ye $1 oa I Gono Oo7 a 
son and Perry to some point in Eastport, Me. The stock shall Expens: apa Poaceae 1,338, 860 "914.388 I. 394,472 41.8 
not exceed 20,000 shares of $100 each. ‘ pd a =< 
. Ne rnings..... .. 979,045 20,890 I. $558,155 152. 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—This company has Gress ae. per mile. ° 4,292 " 2,677 I. ? 1,615 60.3} 
commenced the survey of its line from Bud’s Point, Mo., to Net “ “ 1,813 825 I. 988 119.8 
St. Louis. The surveyors will move up the west side of the Per cent. of exps 57.7 69.2 D. 7 RE 
_—— River till they reach a point opposite Grand} Receipts from other sources last year were $36,182, mak- | 
Tower, Ill., where they will separate, and one-half of them jng the total net $1,015,227. Interest and rental charges 


come up on the east side of the river to East St. Louis. 


St. Louis, ge a re Per. we com- | 
roposes pay into the Arkansas Sta reasury, 
$55,000 for back taxes. ' 


(including interest on income bonds) were about $580,000, 
leaving a surplus of $435,227, whicb was equivalent to 7 per | 
cent. on preferred and 4 on common stock. 





St. Louis, Wichita, Hays City & Southwestern.— | 
A charter has been issued to this company at Topeka, Kan. 
The object of the corporation is to build a standard gauge 
road for connectioa with St. Louis, Mo., and Wichita, Kan., 
through the counties of Sedgwick, Reno, Stafford, Rice, 
Barton, Rush, Rook, Ellis, Paillips, Graham, Norton and 
Decatur in the State of Kansus. Capital stock, $2,000,000. 


Chicago & West Michigan. 


| This company owns a line from La Crosse, Ind., to Pent- | 
water, Mich., 298.7 miles, with 204.8 miles of branches; a 
total of 413.5 miles, 
Dec. 31. 


The statement is for the year ending | 
The earnings for the year were as follows: | 


Schaylkill Navigation Co.—This company held its yg 1886. 1835. Iucrease. Pc. 
annual meeting in Philadelptia this week. The len er in Boralons, ny Sittry S89 ae head $1 vi Det Seats is 
his repens complains of the latory methods of the Philadel- | “* Pe seen 3* $3 ean tee (tks mea AL eek caked 
phia & Reading receivers in settling the claims of his com-| Netearnvings........ $370 482 $343,783 21,69% 6.2 
pany against that road. He stated that the company had re- Gross earn. per mile.. 3,373 3.137 24. 7.6 
ceived an offer of $1,000,000 in cash and areconveyance of Net “ Sa x 893 843 53 6.2 
certain of its real estate, in consideration of which the Percent. of exp;..... 73.5 73.1 O4  ... 
Joan! and stockholders were to be asked to cancel the, Interest charges amounted to $215,763, leaving a surplu 
lease of the canal and works to the railroad company and re- of $154,719. From this surplus dividends of 2'¢ per cent. 
lieve it from all claims and guarantees, This offer could not | have been paid, amounting to $153,755, leaving a balance of 
be recommended for acceptance. The financial statement to ‘ $964 to profit and loss. 














1886. 1885. Inc or Dec. P.c. 

CR ce ea cinessay es $7,081,843 $7,201,049 D. $119,206 1.7 

| 8,239,746 7,230 358 I. 1,009,388 139 

| Miscellaneous...... . 692,277 829,460 D. 137,183 16.5 

Tote iss... fT SS $16.013,866 $15.260,867 1 $742,999 5.0 

| Expenses .......... 11,422,854 10,724,907 I. 697,947 6.5 

Net earpings...... $4,591,012 $4,535,960 I. $55,052 1.2 

CHOBE 22.2 220- cree 3,415,426 3.349.564 L 65,962 1.9 

Net profit.......... $1,175,486 $1,186,396 D. $10,910 0.9 
Charges include interest, taxes and rentals. The net profi 


last year was equivalent to 4.8 per cent. upon $24,500,000 
capital stock. 





Troy & Greentield, 


This road which includes the Hoosac Tunnel and is owned 


| by the state of Massachusetts, extends from Greenfield, Mass., 


through North Adams to the Vermont line, 44 miles. The 
report of the Manager is for the year ending Sept. 30. 
he road has been worked for several years under an ar- 

rangement by which all connecting lines ran trains over it, 
paying the state 50 per cent. of the gross receipts as toll. 

he state provided only the maintenance of way. 

The road has recently been sold to the Fitchburg Railroad 
Co., as noted in our columns. 

The income for the year was as follows : 








1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

ERR $276,692 I. $73,491 26.5 
Other sources......... 33,583 36,590 D. 3,007 8.1 
MOA ais:ies sii. weed $283,766 $313,282 I. $70,484 225 
Expens2s............... 270,418 261,757 1. 8,661 3.3 
Net earnings........ $113,348 $51,525 I. $61,823 120.0 
The expenses were made up as follows: Operating, $251,862; 


rforming service for other roads for which payment bas 
m collected, $18,556 ; total, $270,418. 

Last year 197,470 freight cars through the tunnel, 
of which 135,892 were loaded. The total traffic was 360,255 
passengers carried 6,529,609 miles, and 1,723,205 tons of 
freight carried 67,648,556 miles ; the re rate being 2.19 
per passenger mile and 0.80 cent per ton-mile. 

The train mileage on the road was: Fitchburg trains, 
379,884; New Haven & Northampton, 75,705; Troy & 
Boston, 44,905 ; Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western, 77,557 ; 
service and switching, 156,780 ; total, 734,831 miles, 





Maryland Central. 


This company owns a line from Baltimore, Md., to Delta, 
Pa., 45 miles, It is or by a receiver, pending fore- 
closure. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 





The earnings for the year were as follows: 
| 1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P..c. 
| Earnings... ....... $126,540 $137,722 D, $11,182 8.1 
| Expenses.... ....- 100,311 124,627 D. 24,316 19.5 
Net earnings..... $26,229 $13.095 I. $13,154 100.3 
| Gross earn. p. mile. 2,812 3,060 D. 248 8.1 
“ toe 583 oe 4 292 100.3 
Per cent. of exps.. 79.3 90.56 OD. 11.2 nats 


No interest was paid on the $600,000 first and $300,000 
second mortgage bonds. Interest was paid on the car-trus) 
notes and receivers’ certificates. 

Expenditures for improvements were $15,709 and the Re- 


| ceiver is applying all surplus funds to putting the road in 
| good condition, much of it having been very poorly built. 





Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain. 


| This company owns a line from Huntingdon, Pa., to Mt. 


Dallas, 45 miles, with 19 miles of coal branches. The report 


| is for the year ending Dec. 31. 


The earnings for the year were as follows : 





86. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings...... .......... $379.874 $371,001 I. $8,873 2.4 
Expenses.........6..++000 157,139 179,292 D. 22,153 12.3 
Net earnings............ $222,735 $191.709 I. $31,028 16.2 
Gross earn. per mile . 5,936 5,797 I. 139 «= 2.4 
et +. » Ses 3,489 2995 L. 485 16.2 
Per cent. of exps...... 41.4 48.5 D. vere 


Last year the road carried 892,198 tons of freight, 
which 385,797 tons were Broad Top coal, and 266,154 to 
were Cumberland coal. 


of 
ns 








